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There is a growing tendency to attribute the rise 
of fascism, nazism, and communism to shifts in in- 
tellectual and moral values.1 Even so Marxist a 
writer as Daniel Guerin considers that ‘‘. . . fascism 
presents itself, above all, and even before trying to 
define itself, as a religion.” The economic inter- 
pretation of fascism as the last stand of falling 
capitalism seems to be in disrepute. American busi- 
ness leaders have sensed the fact that a fascist dicta- 
torship would allow them few profits and less free- 
dom. 

If it is true that the totalitarian movement in Eu- 
fope since 1917 has arisen to fill a spiritual vacuum 
caused by loss of belief in the Christian and classical 
tradition, and if it is true that its causes are intellec- 
tual and spiritual as well as economic, then it is 


‘Lewis Mumford, Faith for Living (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, 1940); Waldo Frank, Chart for Rough 
Water (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran Company, 
1940); Wallace Deuel, People Under Hitler (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, and Company, 1942); Peter F. Drucker, The End 
t Economic Man (New York: The John Day Company, 1939) ; 
John U. Nef, The United States and Civilization (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942); Adam Alles, ‘Forces That 
Produced Hitler,” The Christian Century, LVII (November 6, 
1940), 1370-1373; A. J. Toynbee, ‘The Menace of the New 
Paganism,'’ The Christian Century, LIV (March 10, 1937), 
315-316 
_ *See Alfred Cobban, Dictatorship (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1939), for a discussion of ways in which de- 
mocracy and the socialist movement sowed the seeds of totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 


important for American teachers (especially of the 
social studies) to realize anew that their ideas do 
wield an influence. They should ask whether that 
influence is toward a totalitarian or a liberal-demo- 
cratic system. They should re-examine what the ele- 
ments and meaning of the Christian and classical 
tradition are. They should ask what contemporary 
ideas seem to strengthen or to undermine that tradi- 
tion. To this end the present paper offers a list of 
five current ideas not at all consistent with the 
Christian and classical tradition. It is not intended 
in the limits of this discussion to analyze the con- 
trolling ideas that have come from the Hebraic- 
Christian, Greco-Roman, Renaissance and Enlighten- 
ment traditions. 

Denial that ideas and value can mould action and 
events cuts the nerve of the Christian idea of the 
ultimate triumph of the Kingdom of God and of 
the liberal contention that true ideas will prevail, 
as Justice Brandeis said, ‘in the competition of the 
market.”” Since liberals based their plea for freedom 
of speech and thought on the duty of finding and 
declaring truth (as in the famous Zenger case, 1734), 
cynical doubt about truth’s importance and reality 
weakens the will to respect and defend freedom of 
thought and speech. There is little encouragement for 
liberals in the current belief that natural instincts or 
material influences rule human conduct, or in the 
also current belief that ideologies are invented to 
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justify existing interests, institutions and desires.* 
Students of the social studies should take to heart 
Charles A. Ellwood’s message that civilization is pri- 
marily shaped by patterns of culture, rather than by 
natural forces and instincts. By cultural and spiritual 
traditions men escape from bondage to heredity and 
instinct; by both individual and institutionalized in- 
telligence and faith men may learn or unlearn. 
The very fact that civilized human behaviour 
represents a learned adjustment throws a con- 
siderable burden of proof on those who claim 
customs and institutions cannot be changed. 
Those who claim, for example, that war and 
military systems cannot be abandoned by civi- 
lized nations through the change of their cul- 
ture and social traditions have the burden of 
showing that there are forces in nature and in 
human nature independent of all culture and 
learned social adjustment that cannot be con- 
trolled, and that inevitably produce wars.‘ 

The history of the democratic idea in America 
shows that there has always been within that faith a 
will to bring existing conditions into closer corre- 
spondence with the normative principles of liberty 
and equality, the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
freedom of the state from domination by the mili- 
tary. It is not democratic to identify the existing or- 
der with democracy. It should not be forgotten that: 

Democracy, like Christianity, is an ideal or 
standard of life. The maxims of democracy do 
not describe what actually takes place, but de- 
fine a hope and a goal of effort.® 

Few spectacles of our time have been stranger than 
that of educators, dispensing ideas, including those 
of education for democracy, denying the power of 
ideas and ideals to shape events and conduct. If 
democracy is a moral imperative rather than merely 
a particular type of governmental mechanism, edu- 
cation for democracy which impedes moral decision 
and resolution to act is not effective education for 
democracy. Stewart G. Cole links moral apathy with 
the social studies when he writes: 
. the social studies should uncover both 
personal and cultural purposes for the student. 
It is doubtful if the teacher in history, anthro- 
pology, sociology, economics, or political 
science has fulfilled his educational trust until 


* Walter Lippmann, “Education vs, Western Civilization,” 
The American Scholar, X (March 1941), 184-193. In this article 
a celebrated psychologist is quoted as follows: “The instinctive 


impulses determine the end of all activities . . . and the most 
highly developed mind is but the instrument by which those 
impulses seek their satisfaction.” That kind of thinking may 
have been in the mind of N. P. Pegis when he said: “I believe 
that a full and explicit irrationalism has captured the minds of 
American educators.” 

*Charles A. Ellwood, The Story of Social Philosophy (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1938), p. 563. 

*Ralph B. Perry, Shall Not Perish from the Earth (New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 1940), p. 130 


he has brought the individual into direct rela- 
tion with the problematic conditions of human 
society and thus made it necessary for him to 
make moral decisions with reference to such 
issues as block the wheels of social progress.* 
Two conceptions which have had much to do with 
increasing moral neutrality and unwillingness to ad- 
vocate any cause among social science teachers are 
the desire to be scientific and acceptance of economic 
determinism as the true interpretation of history, 
There is some reason to think that a reaction against 
these conceptions is taking place at present.’ 
Perhaps Hoffman is right in his contention that 
the liberal has been even more under the sway of 
the economic interpretation than the Marxist: 

It is not the Marxist but the Liberal mind 
that produced the numerous books of modern 
history in which the existence of a spiritual 
tradition in western civilization is almost totall 
ignored. After all, men who affirm a strict 
doctrine, who reprove and punish heretics, who 
make the fight upon bourgeois mentality and 
the Christian religion a supreme issue of the 
day, will hardly be the ones to miss the im- 
portance of spiritual forces in history.* 

Difficult as it may be, some liberals are coming to 
see the incompatibility between their social faith and 
a materialistic interpretation of history. In Lewis 
Mumford’s Faith for Living one can behold the 
travail of spirit this issue can produce. This book is, 
in a sense, a tract on the subject of how liberals and 
rationalists have misinterpreted history. There are 
other thinkers who see in the social sciences an utter 
sterility on the problem of what are true and right 
value judgments. Among these writers can be men- 
tioned Robert S. Lynd, John U. Nef, Charles A. Ell: 
wood, and Stewart G. Cole. Professor Ellwood, for 
example, has deplored the fact that the social sciences 
are not intellectually prepared either to refute or to 
corroborate ‘‘the social safety and sanity of the 
Christian way of life.” Stewart G. Cole concludes 
that much of the material presented in the social 
sciences 1s not: 
. . meaningful for education for democracy. 
They are as neutral to the political and social 
values that Americans have learned to cherish 


* Stewart G. Cole, Liberal Education in a Democracy (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940), p. 200. 

"Karl Federn, The Materialist Conception of History (Lor- 
don: Macmillan and Company, 1939); José Ortega y Gasset, 
Invertebrate Spain (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1937); William E. Hocking, The Lasting Elements of Indivia- 
ualism (New Haven: The Yale University Press, 1937) ; Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes, A Generation of Materialism, 1871-1900 (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941). Hayes’ book has a non- 
economic interpretation of imperialism. 

*Ross J. S. Hoffman, Tradition and Progress (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1938), p. 49. 

®Charles A. Ellwood, The World’s Need of Christ 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940), p. 211 
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as are the natural sciences. Most of the material 
could as well be taught in colleges subject to 
an absolute monarchical government or perhaps 
a dictatorship. Students subject to four years of 
such schooling may graduate better qualified to 
exploit their fellows and indifferent to the build- 
ing of a better social order.’ 

Teachers should ponder well how to answer the 
argument that social understanding can be used to 
promote or to obstruct reform. Reactionaries know 
social processes, perhaps often better than well- 
intentioned persons. Hitler boasted in Mein Kampf 
of what could be done with knowledge of mass 
psychology and propaganda. The ends or purposes 
controlling the use of social knowledge are the 
decisive factors. Yet it is on this matter of value 
judgments that uncertainty or careless thinking has 
taken place. As Lewis Mumford puts it, during the 
era of “mechanism, militarism, and mammonism” 
now drawing to a close: 

Western Civilization became mechanically 
unified and socially disintegrated; it multiplied 
the physical means of living and lost sight of 
the purposes and ends that make those means 
significant.” 

But the formulation of reasonable and just ends for 
the guidance of individual and group action seems 
peculiarly difficult for our epoch. This may be the 
case because our epoch is saturated with naturalistic 
outlooks upon ethics, religion, government, educa- 
tion, and philosophy. 

A second pattern of thought, then, in the minds 
of many American teachers which causes them to 
renounce the advocacy of Christian and democratic 
values is naturalism. In his The Course of American 
Democratic Thought,* a good companion volume 
for Vernon Parrington’s Main Currents of American 
Thought, Ralph H. Gabriel assigns naturalism an 
important place as a philosophical conception un- 
demining American democratic faith. This philoso- 
phy has such an effect because it denies the existence 
of God, the moral law, and the free and valuable 
individual. Professor Gabriel goes so far as to state: 

Perhaps some day the most important con- 
flict of the twentieth century in the United 
States will be considered to be the contest be- 
tween humanism and naturalism. 

Theodore M. Greene makes a somewhat similar 
judgment: 

The first and perhaps the most fundamental 
cause of our malady is the scientific naturalism 
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Stewart G. Cole, Liberal Education in a Democracy, p. 163. 
‘ “ Leland Stanford Junior University, The University and the 
“seat of America (Stanford University: Stanford University 
tess, 1941), p. 110. 
,, Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic 
‘bought (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1940). 


























of our age. This naturalism rests on the dogma 
that science is the only road to truth." 

Naturalism directly weakens the democratic faith 

when it leads to the denial of man’s power of choice, 
his rationality, his creativeness, the equal worth of 
persons, and belief in natural rights. Naturalism 
conflicts with Christianity (though there are various 
subtle naturalistic philosophies of religion) by tak- 
ing the position that man is imprisoned in an in- 
exorable order of law from which there is no de- 
liverance by divine assistance through revelation. It 
lies beyond the scope of these remarks to describe 
the content and various forms of naturalistic phi- 
losophy. It is pertinent, however, to observe that 
Professor Gabriel is probably misstating the problem 
when he asserts that naturalistic philosophy is the 
essence of science, for many scientists distrust philo- 
sophical speculation. As William E. Hocking has 
pointed out, it is naturalism which embraces the 
sciences. Upon scientific data various philosophical 
interpretations may be placed. An example of this 
is the varying responses of Haeckel, Spencer and 
Bergson to Darwinian theories. 

Scientists who do indulge in philosophical specula- 
tion have frequently adopted other philosophies than 
naturalism. Many scientists have not at all believed 
that scientific method was the only road to truth. 
Many have been profoundly religious. Henry Drum- 
mond, for example, was a geologist who believed 
that the evolutionary outlooks of the late nineteenth 
century improved religion by giving men a nobler 
conception of Deity. It should be obviously unrea- 
sonable to accept any particular brand of philosophy 
without first examining what philosophy is, what the 
types of philosophy are, what science is, and what 
are the relations of philosophy to other disciplines— 
to science, religion, and the social sciences.** At pres- 
ent there is a movement to free the social scientists 
from the idea that they should model their procedures 
on natural science.** This debate is, of course, a seg- 
ment of the larger question of the scope of scientific 
method and of the relation of science to philosophy 
and religion.*® 


Theodore M. Greene, “In Praise of Reflective Commit- 
ment,” The American Scholar, X1 (Winter Number, 1941-42), 
59-68. 

“ William E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy (New Yotk, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939); R. B. Cattell (Ed.), Human 
Affairs (London: Macmillan and Company, 1937). In this vol- 
ume there is a suggestive essay by William McDougall: ‘‘Phi- 
losophy and the Social Sciences,” in which McDougall shows 
how individuals seeking guidance to conduct want to learn not 
merely how an idea originates, which the psychologist offers, 
but also whether an idea is valid or not, which epistemology 
does try to decide. 

* See the files of the Journal of Social Philosophy from its 
founding in 1935 to its last number (for the duration at least) 
of July, 1942. 

*® Norman Foerster, The American State University, its Re- 
lation to Democracy (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, University 
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There is a third way of living and thinking, les» 
speculative than naturalism and probably more in- 
fluential, which is in some ways not helpful to 
maintaining Christian or democratic values in con- 
temporary America. It is the pattern which, follow- 
ing R. S. Lynd, may be called that of competitive, 
pecuniary individualism. It is what P. A. Sorokin 
calls a ‘‘sensate culture’ placing its appreciations in 
self-centered enjoyments of the body, goods and 
wealth. It is what James McBride Dabbs called the 
substitution of freedom for gain for freedom under 
God." It is the pattern that led some Nebraska high 
school seniors to agree that: 

Learning how to compete successfully is more 
important than learning how to live coopera- 
tively.*® 

Americans are to some extent aware that they live 
in such a cultural pattern, but despite their vaunted 
pragmatic tendencies are not given to much reflec- 
tion on what the results of such a system are likely 
to be. The social sciences could assist the democratic 
and humanistic tradition by studying what its results 
are likely to be. Some such studies have already been 
made. In 1939, a Memorandum of the National 
Policy Association concluded that identifying de- 
mocracy with freedom to gain more profits, bath- 
tubs, refrigerators, and automobiles had: 

. Cleared the way for promoters of current 
schemes of synthetic economic bliss that can 
only be pursued at the price of democracy’s 
surrender of its own existence. 

The student of American history is aware that eco- 
nomic individualism resulted in the strong often 
pushing the weak to the wall. The small business 
men, artisans and free farmers of other days have 
become the wage-earners, managers, sharecroppers 
and tenant farmers of today. By competition com- 
petitive economy evolved into an economy of large 
corporations and much monopoly. The most serious 
political result of such a system, according to P. A. 
Sorokin and C. A. Ellwood, is that conflicts between 
individuals, nations and classes are increased by 
hedonistic habits, for material values do not provide 
ideal purposes able to integrate men and achieve 
cooperation for the common good. War can be seen 
as an outgrowth of the existence of many frustrated 
persons and of a yearning for unity with others, 
obtainable only in war but in no other way in a 


of North Carolina Press, 1937), pp. 111 ff.; Mortimer J. Adler, 
What Man Has Made of Man. A Study of the Consequences of 
Platonism and Positivism in Psychology (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1938). 

* James McBride Dabbs, “The Totalitarian Drift,’ The 
Christian Century, LVIII (May 14, June 4, 1941), 655-657, 
749-750. 

* Paul W. Harnly, “Attitudes of High School Seniors Toward 
Education,” School Review, XLVII (September 1939), 501-509. 


— 


society based on competitive individualism. E. H. 
Carr can write that war: 
. . . has become the most powerful known in- 
strument of social solidarity. In the advanced 
countries of the world, war or preparation for 
war is today the only moral purpose with the 
recognized capacity of inspiring the degree of 
self-sacrifice in all classes of the community 
necessary to keep the political and economic 
machine in motion.’® 
More than ever William James’ ‘‘moral substitute 
for war” is needed! The competitive scramble, with 
concentration on material advance to the exclusion 
of sharing ideal values reduces the birth rate, defeats 
prosperity in the long run, engenders social revolu- 
tion, mental derangements and international conflict. 
All these because: 

Our civilization is one in which people, asa 
usual thing, do not know one another beyond 
superficial levels. Consequently we are con 
strained, concealed, unconfessed, at best suave 
and smooth and efficient, with an oily ease in 
getting about and dealing with people. But the 
depths of personality are never exposed. Human 
personality cannot grow and flower in such 
dark crypts of social concealment. It must have 
the sunshine and rain of understanding and 
sympathy.”° 

Partly, perhaps, as a compensation for strenuous 
individualism, the feeling of nationalism has been 
growing in America as in Europe and Asia. When 
idolatrous worship is given to the nation and the 
power and might of the nation are seen as a source 
of economic and spiritual satisfaction and security, 
civil liberties and democratic processes are easily for 
gotten. Professor Gabriel finds that the one element 
in the democratic faith of America that has increased 
rather than declined in the twentieth century is the 
belief in the mission of America, the worship of its 
own institutions and destiny. The sentiment of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, carved on his Boston monument, 
has not wholly left American hearts: 

For we must consider that we shall be asa 
city upon a hill. The eyes of all peoples are 
upon us, so that if we shall deal falsely with 
our God in this work we have undertaken we 
shall be made a story and a by-word through 
the world.”* 

Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian ministet, 
can scarcely be understood without reference to this 
Puritan background. But our present problem is not 


” Edward H. Carr, The Conditions of Peace 
millan and Company, 1942), p. 119. 

” Walter M. Horton and Henry Nelson Wieman, 7” 
Growth of Religion (Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company 
1938), p. 309. 

771 owe this reference to Dr. R. R. Palmer, of Princeton 
University. 


(Toronto: Mac 
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that of the sources of American national feeling. 
Our problem is whether nationalism constitutes a 
fourth pattern of thought inconsistent with Christian 
and democratic traditions. This may seem an auda- 
cious question to ask since it is well known that in 
both the Catholic and Protestant traditions it has 
been found possible to make patriotism a duty. Yet 
it is possible that when men lose their belief in the 
universalist and cosmopolitan principles stemming 
from both Christianity and the Age of the Enlighten- 
ment, they turn for security to the nation. Belfort 
Bax is not the only observer who has felt that the 
place formerly occupied by Christian sentiment and 
aspiration in the mind of the average man has been 
usurped by patriotism. Giving loyalty to the nation 
as the highest value has made it difficult for the na- 
tions to cooperate just at a time when technological 
progress brings nations closer together in a physical 
sense. It is possible to see Woodrow Wilson in 1919 
as a leader behind his times instead of ahead of his 
times when he insisted on the right of national self- 
determination. Like the rights of individuals within 
nations, the right of nations to self-determination 
should be seen as a right exercised in a frame of 


obligation.” This view, however, is difficult for 


men to hold when they have lost the sense of the 
unity of mankind. Christian Gauss emphasizes how 
little sense of unity or interdependence among na- 


tions there is when he writes that since 1776: 

The most important single phenomenon in 
the subsequent history of our Western culture 
is the ever-increasing attempt to substitute the 
nation for mankind as the point of reference 
from which economic and political systems are 
to be judged.” 

Howard Mumford Jones has applied this problem to 
the social studies. He questions the wisdom of the 
current demand for more teaching of American his- 
tory. He advocates thinking in terms of the human 
trace, of both the Occident and the Orient. He urges 
a return to the eighteenth century concept of uni- 
versal humanity. Global war demands global think- 
ing.” | 

A curious accompaniment to the assertion of na- 
tional rights in recent generations has been the de- 
cfeasing respect for the rights of persons within 
nations. The individual person, instead of being 
tegarded as having inalienable rights rooted in Na- 
ture and God, comes to be regarded as a social crea- 
ture, having no rights other than those society grants 
him. The seeds of the idea that social necessity may 


Ke Edward H. Carr, The Conditions of Peace, pp. 51-67. 

~ Christian Gauss, “Can We Educate for Democracy?” The 
American Scholar, X1 (Summer Number, 1942), 359-373. 
2 Howard Mumford Jones, “Tribalism,” The Atlantic Month- 
'y, CLXX (October, 1942), 87-93. 


be invoked to deny rights Hocking finds in both 
Karl Marx and John Stuart Mill.** The issue con- 
cerning both relations between nations and between 
states and their citizens is somewhat summed up in 
the story that when someone in his presence praised 
Stephen Decatur’s toast “Our country, right or 
wrong,” John Quincy Adams replied in his caustic 
way: “I disclaim all patriotism incompatible with 
the principles of eternal justice.” 

Today the “eternal justice” in which John Quincy 
Adams could believe seems to have little hold in an 
age which denies there are moral or social ideals 
valid in all times and which is more aware that all 
is flux than of the existence of permanent values. 
The fifth pattern of thought, therefore, which must 
be listed as contributing to the disintegration of the 
Christian, classical and democratic tradition is that 
of the historical relativity of values. There is con- 
siderable agreement among eminent commentators. 
R. B. Perry, for example, wrote that: 

The canker at the heart of modern liberalism 
is its suspicion that its hallowed morality is only 
one prejudice among others. 

In his study of nazi weltanschauung Aurel Kolnai 
showed that historical relativism was one of the 
central pillars of nazi amoralism. Ernst Troeltsch 
wrestled with this problem. Christian Gauss has as- 
serted that historical analysis, regarding ethical and 
social ideals as no more than facts of an epoch, has 
become ‘‘the most powerful dissolvent of those hu- 
manistic convictions which gave us the Spirit of 
1776.” 

In conclusion, two tentative, constructive ideas 
concerning how to break the spell cast by these five 
patterns of thought upon workers in the social studies 
will be offered. First, more effort should be made to 
understand the Christian and humanistic tradition 
and its contributions; it is unreasonable to reject a 
great system of thought that has been the foundation 
of Western civilization without first winning the 
right to dissent. Ignoring is not refuting. The teacher 
of the social studies can find much help in Latourette’s 
A History of the Expansion of Christianity.* He 
should ponder Walter Lippmann’s statement that the 
Gospel: 

. . anchored the rights of men in the structure 
of the universe. It set these rights apart where 
they were beyond human interference. Thus the 
pretensions of despots became heretical. And 
since that revelation, though many despots have 
had the blessings of the clergy, no tyranny has 
possessed a clear title before the tribunal of the 


* William E. Hocking, The Lasting Elements of Individual- 


ism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937). 


* Kenneth S. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of 


Christianity (4 vols., New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937- 


1941). 
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human conscience, no slave has had to feel that 
the hope of freedom was forever foreclosed. 
For in the recognition that there is in each man 
a final essence—that is to say, an immortal soul 
—which only God can judge, a limit was: set 
upon the dominion of men over men. . . . The 
inviolability of the human person was de- 
clared.?" 
For the view, apparently still held by many, that the 
Middle Ages held back the advance of science a 
good introductory antidote can be found in the writ- 
ings of Charles Singer or in William E. Hocking’s 
article in the February, 1942, Fortune. Two recent 
histories of education, one by Edgar W. Knight, the 
other by Frederick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood, 
agree in affirming that Christianity has been the most 
powerful influence in the progress of western educa- 
tion for the nearly two millennia Christianity has 
existed.2* A sympathetic, past-minded approach to 
history?® will be necessary to understand and ap- 
preciate the religious and classical tradition of the 
West. The sufferings and disappointments of our 
time and the resulting decline of the idea of progress 
may dispose men to make the attempt to learn 
wisdom from past sages and saints for application to 
present conditions. Aldous Huxley reminds us that 
there is great similarity among the ideal ends of 
living proclaimed by the wisest in all civilizations. 
Criticisms have been written of the logical soundness 
of the doctrine of the historical relativity of values.*° 
The old idea of progress, which regarded the past as 
“stupid and bad” is now criticized as fatal to a true 
understanding of history. To use the words of Au- 
gust Charles Krey: ’ 

It led . . . to an illusion of progress under 
whose influence everything in the present as- 
sumed all the virtues of natural selection. This 
conception automatically belittled the thoughts 
and achievements of men in the past. Under 
such an hypothesis, Jefferson, Hamilton,, and 
Franklin could only be regarded as shoulder 
high, Virgil and Cicero as mere pygmies, Plato 
and Aristotle as even more microscopic, while 


* Walter Lippmann, The Good Society (Boston 
Brown, and Company, 1938), p. 378. 

*8 Frederick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood, The History and 
Philosophy of Education, Ancient and Medieval (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1940); Edgar W. Knight, Twenty Centuries of 
Education (New York: Ginn and Company, 1940). 

* Sherman B. Barnes, ‘“Present-Minded or Past-Minded His- 
tory?”’ THE SocriAL STupIES, XXXII (December, 1941), 340- 
343. 

* Herbert Spiegelberg, Antirelativismus. 
mus und skeptizismus der werte und des 
Leipzig: M. Niehans, 1935). 
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Kritik des relativis- 
sollens (Ziirich und 


poor Homer was left floundering among the 
amoebae.** 
All are familiar with the teacher or student who will 
say a high school freshman knows more today than 
Aristotle or Plato did. 

A second reform within the thinking of social 
scientists which seems needed is to recognize the im- 
portance of philosophy and religion as formulators . 
the ends men ought to live by, or at least th 
which they ought not to live by. It will be necessary 
to face the question whether, as humanists teach, 
ethical and social ideals can support their own weight 
without metaphysical or supernatural sanctions. If 
Bergson is right, for example, states filled with na- 
tionalistic spirit cannot produce a brotherly unity 
within mankind; to achieve it requires the growth 
within the states of allegiance to what Arnold Toyn- 
bee calls ‘‘a Superhuman Whole.”*? If Stewart G. 
Cole is right, a social objective such as democracy 
should be regarded as itself set within the larger 
frame of the values the universe by its very nature 
sustains. The question whether the universe is basi- 
cally friendly to intelligence, justice, love and de- 
mocracy needs to be asked first. Democracy cannot 
subsume such categories within itself. Democracy, 
made an end in itself, Cole regards as ‘dangerously 
homocentric,’’ cutting off the creature from the Cre- 
ator. How difficult it can be for agnostics and liberals 
of today to accept the existence of an order of eternal 
value to which man’s intelligence must conform is 
illustrated by Carl L. Becker’s recent essay. Professor 
Becker can separate the highest rational and humane 
values from dependence on democracy and on any 
social system, but he cannot place intelligence in a 
“cosmological temple.”** The conclusion of the prob- 
lem seems to be that if the social studies are to 
strengthen the democratic ideal, they must develop 
more understanding than they now show of the 
issues of ethics, philosophy, religion, theology, and 
philosophy of religion. A good starting point would 
be logic. More care in trying to define what de- 
mocracy is would be sensible. It would also be cour- 
teous for social scientists to try to understand religious 
issues from the inside, for religious schools and lead- 
ers have had more interest in social studies than the 
social studies have shown in religious approaches to 


life and knowledge.** 


- " Theodore M. Greene (Ed.), The Meaning of the Hu- 
manities (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938), p 

* Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, VI (London 
Oxford University Press, 1939), 12-14. 


* Carl L. Becker, New Liberties for Old (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941), p. 151. 

* Rev. Vaughan Dabney, ‘The Place of Social Studies in 
Theological Education,’ Education, LX (February, 1940), 350- 
353. 
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Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


THE BALKAN FEDERATION MOVEMENT, A 
NEGLECTED ASPECT? 


One problem of the forthcoming peace will be 
what to do with the Balkans. Shall they be left in 
status quo, or united in a federation? Will German, 
Russian or British policies dominate the settlement? 
What kind of internal governments will each support 
and what kind of a Balkan federation may either of 
the three support? Some light on the possible future 
trends may be gained from this article by Stavrianos. 

He depicts a neglected aspect of the earlier Balkan 
federation movement from 1900 to 1931. It was 
chiefly one sponsored by the Balkan radical labor 
movement and the peasants. In the 1870s two social- 
ists, Botev of Bulgaria, and Markovich of Serbia 
preached Balkan unity. Nothing much was done 
about the idea until 1910 when resolutions, adopted 
at the first Balkan Socialist Conference, championed 
Balkan unity among other purposes. At the 1911 
conference these parties again urged democratization 
of their states and union, including Turkey, among 
the Balkan states. This was desired in order to secure 
“total development of culture and political inde- 
pendence.” In October 1912, the International So- 
cialist Bureau resolved that the solution of the Bal- 
kan problem lay in “progressive democratization and 
in close union of all the Balkan states, including 
Turkey.” 

The Balkan socialists opposed the first and second 
Balkan Wars as not conducive to any good or to a 
Balkan federation. In May 1914 the Serbian socialists 
had greatly popularized the ideal of a union of 
Serbia and Bulgaria. In both Serbia and Bulgaria 
the socialist parties in 1913 greatly increased their 
vote, but whether this was due to war weariness or 
their advocacy of federation it is not possible to 
state. The great war in 1914 divided the Balkan 
socialists along the same lines as throughout Europe. 
Some supported their governments and others op- 
posed. The latter split into two groups: those who 
opposed international war but wished class war and 
those who opposed both kinds of war. In Greece 
most of the labor leaders supported the pro-ally 
stand of Venizelos. In Rumania and Serbia the 
socialists were less divided, denouncing the war as 


*L. §. Stavrianos, “The Balkan Federation, A Neglected 


Aspect,” American Historical Review, XLVIII (October 1942), 
30-51 


imperialist and demanding federation of the free 
Balkan peoptes. 

In 1918, the socialist and peasant movements in- 
creased tremendously. The latter gaining most ground 
as it emphasized nationalism and the rights of self- 
determination more than social reform, while the 
former was split by the socialist-communist feud. 
The 1919 Lucerne Socialist Conference emphasized 
federation of the Balkans while the 1920 Balkan 
Communist Federation conference at Sofia empha- 
sized the proletarian revolution. 

The Bulgarian agrarian party under Stamboliiski 
had opposed the war as imperialistic. In 1918, he 
rallied the troops behind him and forced the abdica- 
tion of Ferdinand, becoming prime minister in Janu- 
arty 1919 under the former's son, Boris. In this year 
the communists won forty-seven seats in the legis- 
lature and the socialists thirty-nine out of 236, but 
Stamboliiski became complete master. In 1923, with 
the aid of allied troops he broke a railway strike. 
In a new election the communists won forty-eight 
seats while the socialists declined to nine. 

At this time both the communists and the agrar- 
ians favoring a Balkan federation controlled 68 per 
cent of the votes in the legislature holding 161 seats 
out of 236. But the agrarians wanted a “‘green inter- 
national” to oppose communism and reaction from 
the right. Stamboliiski had always worked for Balkan 
unity calling the Serbs “our brothers.” 

In Yugoslavia the communist party which in 1921 
polled 200,000 votes and gained fifty-eight seats out 
of 490 was outlawed in 1923 by the Belgrade poli- 
ticians who wished to centralize government in 
Yugoslavia and abolish all desires for a federation 
of autonomous states. Both communists and agrarians 
in Yugoslavia held the same views on politics and 
federation as the similar parties in Bulgaria. Radich, 
leader of the Croatian peasant party, strongly op- 
posed the Belgrade dictatorship and favored a Bal- 
kan federation. 

The movement received a set-back in June 1923 
in Bulgaria when Stamboliiski was assassinated. For 
a brief time agrarians and communists cooperated 
forcibly against the bourgeois terror only to meet 
final defeat. 

In 1924, the Macedonian elements which had 
formerly cooperated with the Bulgarian government 
joined the Communist International in publishing 
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fortnightly La Federation Balkanique in all the Bal- 
kan languages and in French and German. It called 
upon the working masses to oppose the European 
and Balkan governments and their imperialism. One 
of the original sponsors, Aleksandrov, was shortly 
murdered followed by the death of the assassins. 
Both the Bulgarian government and the communists 
accused each other of the crimes. 

However, this did not stop La Federation Bal- 
kanique which continued publication for eight more 
years denouncing Italian domination of Albania, and 
opposing the White Terror in Bulgaria and Alexan- 
der’s dictatorship in Yugoslavia. It preached the 
need to overthrow prevailing governments and to 
substitute truly democratic regimes as the bases of 
federation. It addressed a questionnaire to the leading 
men of Europe asking if justice and peace were 
being fostered in the Balkans, if rights of ethnic 
minorities were respected and inquired as to their 
views on a Balkan federation. Questionnaires were 
sent to Radich, Nitti, Maxton, Lansbury, Bernstein, 
Ponsonby, Dumoulin, Forel, Einstein, Barbusse, 
Mann and others. All in reply condemned existing 
conditions and favored federation, but differed on 
how to attain it. The radicals favored social revolu- 
tion first, while the moderate socialists and liberals 
favored education, the ballot and cooperation with 
the League of Nations to that end. 

In Yugoslavia, King Alexander suppressed the 
federalist movement. Radich and his agrarians re- 
ceived seventy seats in the 1923 elections but re- 
fused to enter parliament. They reversed this policy 
in 1924. Later Radich was arrested for treason, the 
legislature (Skupshtina) was dissolved and new 
elections held. The Croatian peasant party maintained 


its strength in the parliament. Radich refused a 
united front with the Communists but cooperated 
with Alexander. Radich agreed to recognize the 
dynasty and constitution of 1921. Members of his 
party then received government portfolios and in 
November 1925 Radich entered the cabinet as Min- 
ister of Education. However, he couldn’t work with 
his colleagues in the coalition and it was dissolved, 
In 1928, during a legislative debate a government 
supporter killed Radich and another peasant repre- 
sentative and wounded some others. When the 
Croatian deputies withdrew and formed a rump par- 
liament at Zagreb, Alexander, in January 1929, 
abrogated the constitution of 1921, dissolved all 
parties and established a personal dictatorship which 
remained in force until the German invasion. 

Throughout all these years the Balkan federation 
movement had secured mass support among com- 
munists, socialists and agrarians, chiefly in Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia. All three wanted federation to 
realize their anti-war aims and socialist state, or 
peasant government opposed to dynasties, bureauc- 
racies and trusts. The peasants feared the urban 
workers, while the communists looked down upon 
the socialists as compromisers and betrayers of the 
working class and scorned the peasants as imprac- 
tical idealists seeking peasant utopias. The socialists 
saw federation coming through gradual rapproche- 
ment of existing regimes and considered the com- 
munists irresponsible extremists. The dissension of 
all three groups eliminated the possibility of federa- 
tion from below. In 1930, and after, the liberal intel- 
lectuals took the lead hoping to attain their ends 
by education and governmental agreements. 


An Experiment in American History 


JOHN E. Horrocks 
Lockport Senior High School, Lockport, New York 


Social studies teachers who are looking for new 
techniques of presentation would do well to keep 
four things in mind. First, the student must be in- 
terested to the point where he will accept his class- 
room experience as something he likes and would 
not care to miss. This will come when he enjoys the 
material that is being presented, believes in its worth- 
whileness, and is enthusiastic about the method of 
presentation to the point where his participation be- 
comes a matter of his own personal interest and 
fun. It must be remembered that while some children 
may love learning for its own abstract sake, the vast 
majority of those who inhabit our school rooms are 
more interested in their bikes, their play groups, 
sports, and other things which are so much a part 
of themselves. And properly so, for they are, after 


all, children. For that matter, how different are we 
adults? Except, possibly, for a few of the more aca- 
demic among us we ate surprisingly like the children 
we teach in our reactions, our likes, our dislikes, and 
our interests. Johnnie may be interested in his new 
bike, we in our new car; Johnnie in his game of 
ball, we in our game of golf; Johnnie in the scouts, 
we in our clubs. Things that come outside of this 
orbit of self interest come under the head of things- 
that-must-be-done, and are more or less distasteful, 
depending on how much resignation we have man- 
aged to gather to ourselves. And who would expect, 
or want, an adolescent to be resigned? 

Thus it becomes our duty to make the things that 
we are teaching a part of the personal interest orbit 
of the children we are teaching. If we can make ouf 
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presentation by any chance a part of the play orbit 
of the child—get him to accept it as something he 
likes and wants to do, our results will be successful 
indeed. This includes, of course, both techniques 
and subject matter. If learning could become pleasure 
we would be mistaken as teachers if we did not do 
everything in our power to make it pleasure for 
at least the great majority of those in our classes. 
Thus, our first objective as social studies teachers is 
to make certain that our subject materials and our 
techniques of instruction are interesting to the child 
and accepted by him as a fun-part of his own interest 
orbit. 

Second, the material presented must have some 
intrinsic worth of its own that has nothing to do 
with any notions of mental discipline or learning for 
learning’s sake. Above all there must be nothing 
that is suggestive of busy work. We too often have 
been slaves of a printed syllabus or course of study. 
We teach a thing because it is in the text, or because 
it always has been taught, or because it is a so called 
“logical step.” We would, and incidentally so would 
our pupils, profit more if we would stop and ask our- 
selves if the thing we are teaching is really significant 
in the sum total of the thing to be learned. We 
should ask if this bit of material has any significance 
or future use in the necessary cultural background of 
the child, or in his present or future life. Perhaps 
our greatest step forward as teachers will come when 
we realize that everything that has been taught or 
that is included in a course of study is not sacred. The 
second point, then, is selectivity of pertinent subject 
matter. 

The third point is that the material taught must 
be related to what has been taught before and what 
is to come later in the course. The thinking here is 
not in terms of chronology, but in terms of subject 
and experience unity. Every unit, every day’s work, 
should be a springboard into the next so that the 
subject becomes in the child’s mind an organic whole, 
and not an unconnected march or series of unrelated 
facts, dates, topics, or units. 

Fourth, and last, the work that the student does 
in learning and presenting the things we are teaching 
him should have a value apart from the mere process 
of learning social studies subject matter. His meth- 
ods of presentation, his topics, reports, problems, 
committee reports, projects, or whatever he does must 
have some value to him for the skills they impart or 
make use of. Such skills should, of course, be in terms 
of his future and present experiences in life outside 
the classroom. 

So far what has been said comes under the head of 
theory and has been said before in other places. But, 
like so much theory in education, it tends to leave 
the practicing teacher rather up a tree. Very fine, he 
May say, but how is all this to be accomplished? 

There are of course no set answers to that ques- 


tion. The best answer is found in experimentation. 
If each teacher would set down the things he wishes 
to accomplish and the manner in which he desires 
to undertake them, and would then set up an 
actual classroom experiment to see if such objectives 
might be attained, he would go far in attaining them. 
Much that would be tried would prove unsuccess- 
ful, there would be many discouragements, but 
gradually as individuals and as teachers we might 
be able to resolve many of our difficulties. 

Such an experiment was tried in the writer's 
American history classes at the Lockport Senior High 
School. We were about to study the period of the 
Constitutional Convention. In setting up the work 
of the class it was decided to attempt to present the 
Convention in the light of the four criteria listed 
above. The hope was that certain techniques or prac- 
tices might evolve which could be refined for future 
use, and, incidentally, to see to what degree those 
objectives might be approached in an actual class- 
room situation. 

It was decided to have three different classes 
re-enact in their classrooms the Constitutional Con- 
vention as nearly as possible as it actually occurred 
in 1787. The libraries, both school and public, of 
Lockport were canvassed for all the books or pam- 
phlets that might have a bearing on the Constitutional 
Convention, its times, and the people who took 
part in it. This included biographies, such as H. C. 
Lodge’s Alexander Hamilton and general accounts 
and source materials such as J. M. Beck’s The Con- 
stitution of the United States, M. Farrand’s The 
Fathers of the Constitution, and A. B. Hart's Source 
Book of American History. The public library had 
over a hundred volumes not including reference 
works. The high school library had more than 
twenty-five volumes. Gaps were filled by the use 
of various textbooks and by sending to the New 
York State Library at Albany for a number of vol- 
umes unavailable in our city, including Madison's 
Papers. 

The teacher explained carefully what we were 
trying to do, and tried to “sell” the idea to the 
class. For several days, under supervision and on 
their own, the pupils read widely from the various 
books, using as many as their reading abilities per- 
mitted. In class we discussed and read until the 
children had gained a considerable background of 
the people, the times, and the problems of the 
Critical Period. This was continued until it was 
felt that the class had the feel of the times. 

The next step was to set down a list of the fifty- 
five delegates to the Constitutional Convention and 
to have each student pick one whom he would repre- 
sent in the class meetings of the convention. Each 
student then started to gain as much information as 
possible about the personality, the point of view, 
and the home state of the individual he represented. 
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After it was felt that each member of the class had 
worked up to his ability, the convention was actually 
put on. 

The teacher worked out a more or less tentative 
program for the convention proceedings to follow. 
A steering committee was appointed to keep the 
order of business flowing smoothly. The program 
of business as arranged included the major divisions 
of the convention discussion, and assigned definite 
parts to some of the more prominent delegates such 
as Dickinson, Randolph, Morris, Franklin, Pinckney, 
and Washington. The last named, of course, acted 
as the presiding officer. The program as given below 
was mimeographed and a copy was placed in each 
student’s hands. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
(ORDER OF BUSINESS) 


I. General Discussions and Points of View. 


A. Points of view on how our government 
should be organized. 
1. On the basis of an equal federal 
union. 
a. Speech by Patterson. 
. On the basis of a unified national 
union. 
a. Speeches by Mason and Ran- 
dolph 
3. General debate by the committee 
of the whole. 
B. Points of view of the agricultural and 
commercial states. 
1. Agrarian point of view. 
a. Speeches by Blair and Butler. 
2. Commercial point of view. 
a. Speeches by Livingston 
Morris. 
3. General debate by the committee 
of the whole. 
. Points of view of the large and small 
states. 
1. Speeches by Dickinson and John- 
son for the small states. 
. Speeches by Randolph and Mif- 
flin for the large states. 
3. General debate by the committee 
of the whole. 
. Points of view on social equality. 
1. Speech by Hamilton on the aristo- 
cratic point of view. 
. Speeches by Patterson and Martin 
on the democratic point of view. 
. General debate by the committee 
of the whole. 
Adjournment. Round table of five, 
meeting in the Indian Queen Tav- 


and 


ern for dinner, discusses fellow 


convention members. 


II. Presentation of Plans and Compromises. 


A. Large vs. small states. 
1. Patterson presents the New Jersey 
Plan for the small states. 
. Randolph presents the Virginia 
Plan for the large states. 
. Sherman presents the Connecticut 
Plan as a compromise. 
4. Debate and vote by the committee 
of the whole. 
B. Slave vs. non-slave states over repre- 
sentation. 
1. Few presents the South’s point of 
view. 
. Gorham presents the North’s point 
of view. 
. Clymer speaks for the three fifths 
compromise. 
4. Debate and vote by the committee 
of the whole. 
C. The electoral college compromise. 
1. Brearley speaks for election of 
president by governors. 
. Wilson speaks for direct election of 
president. 
3. Williamson speaks for election of 
president by Congress. 
i. Mifflin proposes a 
measure. 
. Discussion and vote by the commit- 
tee of the whole. 
. Further Discussions. 
At this point there can be further 
speeches on topics such as restriction 
of the slave trade, taxation, tariffs, 
etc., if time or the inclination of the 
teacher or the class permits. 
. Speech Proposing Ratification by Nine In- 
stead of Thirteen States. 
V. Franklin’s “Rising Sun” Speech. 
Motion to adjourn. 


compromise 


While the pupils were working on their speeches 
a day was given over to parliamentary procedure and 
methods of conducting business in the convention. 


Formal parliamentary procedure was followed 
throughout the convention discussions. 

The speeches, discussions, and debates undertaken 
by various members of the class were given in the 
manner, and with the probable content, that the 
students believed, through their researches, the men 
they represented would have given them. In no case 
was anything memorized or given in an artificial 
manner. Since few of the convention speeches are 
extant, the students had a good opportunity to dis- 
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play their ingenuity and the soundness of their 
research. This was particularly true in the unpre- 
ared debates and discussions that followed each 
speech in the committee of the whole. 

For example, the pupil taking Hamilton was well 
aware that he represented a commercial state, the 
aristocratic point of view, and the financial interests. 
Randolph was well aware of his big state and planta- 
tion background. Franklin was aware of his position 
as sage and moderator of the convention. Thus the 
students studied these men, their points of view, 
the things they stood for and against, and constantly 
tried to place themselves in the character’s position, 
even as a good actor tries to live the part he is 
playing. Here, of course, there was wide variation 
among individuals. Some rather poor students did 
a most excellent job and some did as little as possi- 
ble. Average students did exceptionally well, and 
there was not a single case of a superior student 
whose enthusiasm and voluntary work was not out- 
standing even for that class of students. The boys and 
gitls thought they were having fun and went at 
the work in that spirit. 


Average No. 
of Contributions 
per Pupil 
Participating 


Percentage of 
Pupils Present 
Participating 


48 
38 
47 
64 
66 
67 


73 


Yoo Ne 


~ 
~~ 


57 
58 
48 
74 


51 


69 
72 
60 


NeR NK WNW NNN SYS HYWy 


1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 


CON NO DOD UNA 


The teacher during the convention meetings kept 
entirely in the background and allowed the chairman 
to conduct the entire convention proceedings. No 
one was compelled to recite; the whole atmosphere 
was that they were there as delegates and that they 
could take part or not as they saw fit. 

When the convention was finally adjourned, one 
day was taken by the teacher to summarize the 
convention. Complete lists of student readings were 
turned in, and an objective quiz was administered. 

Since an experiment is incomplete without at 
least some attempt at an objective listing of results, 
the following information should serve to form a 
basis for an evaluation of the experiment. 

Three classes of unselected students were used and 
shall hereafter be referred to as Groups 1, 2, and 3. 
All of these classes met in the morning. Of the 
three groups, No. 1 was the superior in that there 
were more students of ability in that group. Group 
3 contained the largest number of poor students. 
Group 2 occupied a position about midway between 
Groups 1 and 3. There were 22 students in Group 
1, 35 in Group 2, and 24 in Group 3. 


Percentage of Participation on 
Basis of Excellence of 
Participation 


II Il 
40 12 
29 29 
20 24 
14 44 
28 
30 
22 
30 
40 
26 
20 
23 
38 
17 
21 
31 
18 
26 


Figure I, ANALYSIS OF CLAss DisCUSSIONS 


The pupils who were most uncomfortable under 
this technique in its early stages were a small group 
who had always been used to traditional procedures 
and were quite worried when they found out that 
the textbook was not going to be outlined page by 
page and the outline memorized. Children tend to 
be conservative, and this group did not like any 
tadical change of procedure. Their major worry was 
what they were going to review when a test came. 
A little missionary work cleared up most of that 
situation, and when they found they could get as 
good marks as they had been accustomed to under 
other methods, they too were ready to cooperate. 


Figure I is an analysis of the class discussions dur- 
ing the six days that the class met as the constitu- 
tional convention. For each one of the six days it 
shows the per cent of pupils present who partici- 
pated. Participation is defined as a voluntary oral 
contribution to the class discussion. Figure I also 
indicates the average number of contributions per 
pupil participating. Finally, Figure I attempts to 
divide all participation into four separate groups 
on the basis of excellence of the contribution, and 
to indicate what per cent of the total of each day's 
participation occurred in each group. 

Participation placed in I is either a well-prepared 
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speech or excellent and somewhat lengthy comments 
which were pertinent and of definite help in the 
progress of the discussion. II is for very good con- 
tributions, but of a lesser caliber than those in I. 
Group III is for good contributions, helpful to the 
discussion, and showing a good grasp of what was 
going on, but of shorter length than those in Group 
II. Group IV is reserved for short contributions or 
comments that could show a considerable improve- 
ment and which would be rated as low C or D in 
caliber. 

The purpose of this participation analysis is to 
gain some idea of the activities of the pupils in any 
given day. The amount and quality of participation 
may give some idea of the interest and reaction of 
the class. 

Where participation is concerned, the first day 
contained the smallest dispersion of contributions, 
less than half the class in each of the groups taking 
part. There was considerable improvement the second 
day, and the third day was best, with Group 2 
which had started out most poorly having an 80 per 
cent distribution of voluntary participation. The aver- 
age of voluntary participation in all three groups for 
the six days of the convention was 63 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that the average number 
of contributions per day of each pupil who actually 
participated on that day in all groups was 3.5. 

As to the quality of participation, Group I, the 
superior group, undoubtedly made the best showing. 
But it would be unfair to judge. students compara- 
tively in the case of their convention discussions 
and speeches. It must be remembered that an excel- 
lent contribution made by a superior student might 
represent much less work and thought on his part 
than the comparatively poor contribution of an aver- 
age or below average student would represent on 
his part. After all, this business of education must 
be aimed at the development of the individual within 
his own capacities. The sooner we abandon the “‘sheep 
over the same hurdle’ point of view of traditional 
education, the sooner we shall be prepared to make 
real progress. 

Groups III and IV under quality of participation 
may deem. unduly large, but it must be remembered 
that under those headings came many brief com- 
ments that were excellent in themselves and were a 
direct help to the convention proceedings, but were 
too brief to merit inclusion in Groups I or II. 

Next to class participation comes a consideration 
of the amount and excellence of the outside prepara- 
tion of the members of the class. During the work 
of the unit each pupil kept a reading chart upon 
which he listed the author, title, number of pages 
read, reason for reading, and one-sentence summary 
of each reading reference he used for the convention. 
A reference would be listed even though only a 


quarter of a page was read from it. Figure II is an 
analysis of the number of pages outside the text read 
by each individual, and Figure III is the estimated 
worth of his reading program in terms of A, B, C, 
D, and E, 


Number of Students Number of Pages Read 
16 1-25 
10 26-50 
7 51-75 
76-100 
101-125 
126-150 
151-175 
176-200 
201-300 
301-400 
401-500 
Over 500 


FIGURE II. NUMBER OF PAGES OUTSIDE TEXT READ 
BY EACH STUDENT 


— 
wVo- 
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In estimating the worth of an outside reading 
program the number of pages read is a factor, but 
more important is the excellence of the material read, 
its appropriateness, and evidence on the part of the 
student that he can apply the information read in 
the class discussions. 


Mark 
A+ : 
A 14 
A— 4 

B+ 

B 

B= 

C+ 

2 

—_— 

D 

E 10 


FiGurRE III. ESTIMATED WORTH OF THE OUTSIDE 
READING PROGRAM 


Number of Students Total Students 


An examination of Figure III reveals that ten 
pupils had a reading program which was judged 
to be unsatisfactory, and seven pupils had a reading 
program which was definitely poor. Seventeen 1s 
perhaps a rather high figure to occur in the E-D 
catagories when only eight-three cases are repre: 
sented. The difficulty here was that in carrying out 
this experiment the teacher had no desire to coerce 
any student to do outside work if he did not wish 
to do so. It would have been possible to have been 
definitely assured that the seventeen did have satis- 
factory reading programs, and in the case of the less 
able it would perhaps have added to the success of 
the convention meetings. On the other hand, outside 
reading should be done for pleasure so that it may 
have a carry over effect after school is over. Coercion 
to achieve a temporary result may sometimes have 
unfortunate long term effects, and that is particularly 
true in the case of collateral reading. Later in the 
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semester certain remedial measures could be taken 
in the case of the seventeen reluctant readers. 

At the conclusion of the unit the following ob- 
jective short answer test was administered. 


TesST—CRITICAL PERIOD AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


_ Match 1. Franklin 
— Virginia Plan 2. Martin 
- President of Con- 3. Bedford 
vention . Randolph 
- New Jersey Plan . Washington 
Great Compromise . Dickinson 
Sage of Conven- . Sherman 
tion . Jay 
- Aristocratic view 9. Patterson 
- Delaware 10. Hamilton 
Unofficial secretary 11. Madison 
Democratic view 12. Jefferson 
- In France 13. Carroll 


_ True or False. 


. The Constitution was a compromise document. 

. In providing for the ratification of the Con- 
stitution by three-fourths of the states, the pro- 
vision of the Articles of Confederation, calling 
for modification by unanimous votes, was vio- 
lated. 

3. The campaign for the ratification of the Con- 
stitution was opposed by bankers, debtors, and 
farmers. 

'. Merchants, bankers, and property owners were 
generally in favor of adopting the new Consti- 
tution. 

. The Bill of Rights was adopted after the Con- 
stitution was ratified. 

». No difficulty was involved in the campaigns 
for the ratification of the Constitution because 
the nation was quick to see its beneficient and 
wise provisions. 

. The northern states were very much opposed to 
slavery on religious grounds. 

8. The federal judiciary established under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation was one of its few good 
points. 

. The reason advanced for an export tariff was 
that it would provide protection for home in- 
dustries. 


. The Constitution was drawn up at the Annapolis 
Convention. 


. Multiple Choice. 


. One of the chief weaknesses of the Articles of 
Confederation was that: (a) an amendment re- 
quired a two thirds vote; (b) Congress could 
not request funds; (c) Congress was not given 
control over interstate commerce. 


z. 


6. 


The Constitutional Convention was result of: 
(a) the Albany Plan of Union; (b) Annapolis 
Convention; (c) Connecticut Plan. 


. One of the following was a writer of The 


Federalist: (a) Hamilton; (b) Dickinson; (c) 
Morris. 


. The Great Compromise is found in the follow- 


ing plan: (a) Virginia Plan; (b) Connecticut 
Plan; (c) Patterson Plan; (d) New Jersey Plan. 


. One of the following opposed the federal view 


of government: (a) Randolph; (b) Mason; (c) 
Patterson. 

One of the following advocated the interests 
of the small states: (a) Wilson; (b) Dickinson; 


_| c) Randolph. 


. The tavern frequently used by members of the 
convention was the: (a) Republic’s Pride; (b) 
Indian Chief; (c) Philadelphia Inn; (d) Indian 
Queen. 


. One of the following advocated direct election 


of the President by the people: (a) Randolph; 
(b) Wilson; (c) Sherman. 


. The Convention met in: (a) New York City; 


(b) Boston; (c) Philadelphia; (d) Baltimore; 
(e) Annapolis. 


. A state not represented at the Convention was: 


IV. 


(a) North Carolina; (b) Georgia; (c) Rhode 
Island; (d) New Hampshire; (e) New York. 
Fill-ins. 


1-2. There were three major bases of conflict among 


the states at the Convention. One was large vs. 
small states. What were the other two? 





3. The Virginia Plan was presented by 
. The New Jersey Plan was presented by 
. The Connecticut Plan was presented by 
. A man who took a prominent part in the Con- 


7. 


vention for the commercial and banking com- 
munities was 
The “Rising Sun” speech was made by 





8-9. Two party groups appeared when the Constitu- 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


tion was being discussed. They were 
and 
The Virginia Plan provided for how many 
houses? . 

Selected upon what basis? 
The New Jersey Plan provided for how many 
houses? . 
Selected upon what basis? 
The Connecticut Plan provided for how many 
houses? 
Selected upon what basis? 
What percentage of Negroes were counted in 
deciding how many representatives a state might 
have? 


























. Was there any question during the Convention 


discussion of allowing slaves to vote? 
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. What was decided upon in regard to exports? 





. What was decided in regard to importation 

of slaves? 

20. What per cent of the slaves. were to be counted 

for representation? 

. What does the federal view of government ad- 

vocate? 

22. What does the netionsl view of government 

advocate? 

23-27. Five reasons why the government under the 
Articles of Confederation was weak. 

















28. What type of men attended the Convention? — 
29-31. Three arguments against ratification of the 
Constitution. 
32-35. Four arguments for ratification of the Con- 
stitution. 
36. In what year was the Constitutional Convention 
called? 
37. In what year did the new government start?——. 

A much superior type test would have been one 
in which there was more scope for expression of 
opinion and interpretation. Such a test would contain 
questions like the following: In your opinion what 
was the most important problem facing the Consti- 
tutional Convention? Why? How was the problem 
solved by the Convention? Do you believe that such 
a solution promoted democracy? What would have 
been your solution? 

However, the test as given was more or less 
memoriter, but criticism of activity programs is often 
aimed at the fact that the pupils are apt to learn 
a minimum of facts. Perhaps such a criticism is 
more of a compliment than a reproof, but, as it hap- 
pens, in a well taught activity program the pupils 
pick up (to some degree incidentally) as many or 
more so-called essential facts than they learn under 
the more traditional procedures. And what is more 
important they remember the facts longer and apply 
them more efficiently. 

The results of the test are given in Figure IV. 

Excellent opportunities for correlation with Eng- 











Scores d fd’ 
66—70 3 3 9 
61-65 400 
56-60 _ 1 ___—-256 
i 7 0 
—1 —12 144 
—2 —14 196 
a" —21 441 
—4 —20 400 
—5 — 5 25 
—33 1871 
Perfect Score 67 Median 51.3 
Range 66-28 Standard Deviation 
Mean 52.9 Q: 46.3 
Q; 57.7 


FIGURE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES 


lish are offered in this ‘unit. Speech, public speaking, 
and debate classes may find opportunities to correlate 
their work with the speeches, debates, and parlia- 
mentary discussions taking place at the convention 
meetings. English teachers and librarians will find 
correlation in use of library techniques and collateral 
reading. The classes read all sorts of material—from 
biographies, through expository works and magazine 
articles to novels. Study and imitation of convention 
personalities should offer good opportunities for 
correlation with dramatic club groups. If some of 
the class discussions were written up they might well 
form the basis of a formal school assembly program. 

Correlation with art and domestic science could 
be obtained in the decoration of the classroom as 
the convention hall. In Lockport one girl made an 
excellent silk replica of the thirteen star flag, and 
a number of posters and propaganda cartoons were 
drawn by various artistic members of the groups. 

In summary, it is believed that this unit attained 
the four objectives set up at the beginning of the 
article to the following extent. First the work was 
conducted in an informal manner, the children went 
at it as they would at a game, and as the meetings 
progressed the pupils began to identify themselves 
with the man they represented to the point where 
they tended to forget that they were not actually 
taking part in the real Convention. Heated argu- 
ments developed which apparently were not always 
confined to the classroom. Judging by the amount 
and caliber of reading being done voluntarily they 
were making a real effort to make the convention 
authentic. The public librarian told the teacher that 
the high school pupils were using the library in 
unprecedented numbers and that they were using 
books that had seen but little circulation up to that 
time. Hence, the experiment seemed to be successful 
to the extent that the boys and girls were accepting 
a serious piece of academic learning as fun. 

Second and third, it was believed that the discus- 
sions of the Constitutional Convention would give 
the children a “feel” as to what our Constitution 
is all about and a knowledge of some of the prob- 
lems which prompted its writing. As citizens this 
would help them to understand and interpret it 
more wisely and judiciously. The convention tech- 
nique tended to remove the incomprehensibility and 
dryness that children so often feel are attributes of 
the national Constitution. Then too, the Constitution 
as well as the points of view of the founding fathers 
can act as a springboard into the study of innumer- 
able phases of American history. Thus we were not 
studying the Constitutional Convention as an isolated 
compartment of American history, but as a_ basis 
for approaching many problems to be encountered 
later in the course and as a preparation for citizen- 
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Fourth, the convention technique gave ample prac- 
tice in use of library skills, argumentation and de- 
bate, research skills, public speaking, organization 
of materials, parliamentary procedure, and reading. 


All of these skills do have a value apart from social 
studies presentation and can well find use in other 
classes and in future life. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Times 


of Social Change 


H. H. Hoyt 


Head, History Department, Austin High School, Austin, Texas 


Since delinquency may lead to crime, which ap- 
parently it has (in view of the fact that most of 
the crime in this country is committed by those 
within the life span of twenty-four years), juvenile 
delinquency has become a most serious problem in 
American life. ““A problem child” is a child with 
problems; and the question arises where does he 
get these problems? A crime is a transgression of law, 
enacted for the protection of society, by a person 
who can be legally held responsible; otherwise the 
transgression is held to be an act of delinquency if 
committed by an individual below the age of legal 
responsibility. Thus arises the problem of separate 
treatment of the two types of offenders against the 
order of society. But this immediately brings up the 
question of treatment when our major concern should 
be that of prevention. I believe that if juvenile 
delinquency could be cut down to a minimum, much 
crime could be eliminated. 

The reduction of juvenile delinquency may not 
end crimes of fraud or rape which are committed 
by persons whose social maturation is delayed, but 
it would no doubt have much effect upon many other 
crimes. Therefore it becomes much more important 
to find ways to prevent delinquency. This does not 
mean that its treatment is not important. We are 
confronted with the malignant condition of delin- 
quency and something must be done for the delin- 
quents we already have. At the same time, if some- 
thing is not done to direct our changing society into 
the proper channels, we will continue to produce 
more juvenile delinquents. This does not mean that 
the new crop will spring from contamination with 
the older children. One social worker said that if 
we could eliminate all delinquents and criminals, 
within one generation we would again fill our re- 
formatories and prisons. This is certainly an indict- 
ment against society and would seem to tend to 
localize the real difficulty. Society should be so con- 
stituted as to induce the proper social interactions 
of all its members. What I mean by “proper” in 


determining the conduct of people is set by law and 
convention which should not be too far away from 
the mores of society. 

Juvenile delinquency in the beginning is not neces- 
sarily crime, but it might well be. Pestalozzi said 
that education should begin at the cradle but our 
concern for the welfare of the child should really 
begin at conception. Every child has the right to be 
well born. Physical deformity does not necessarily 
lead to delinquency, although it might. 

It is difficult to sift the wheat from the chaff of all 
that has been said about the effect of the mode of the 
child’s training upon his later conduct. We may be 
led into some dead ends in trying to parallel causes 
and results but the ultimate goal is so important 
that we must think and act as constructively as we 
can. A few minor mistakes with the “mind in the 
making” will certainly not be as fatal as allowing 
our children to “‘grow up like Topsy.” We should 
be concerned with the child’s earliest lessons; he 
should not be allowed to read vicious literature in 
which cruelty and brutality are portrayed. He should 
be taught truthfulness, courtesy, thoughtfulness, gen- 
erosity and respect for the rights of others. The 
widespread use of toy guns and pistols by children 
is not considered advisable by child specialists such 
as Angelo-Patri. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers urges parents to recognize the harm 
that comes to children from toys and playthings 
that incite to war, crime, and the emulation of 
gangsters. 

Dr. John Slawson, New York social welfare execu- 
tive said that we must focus attention on the high 
chair instead of the electric chair. Indeed, we must 
approach the problem of juvenile delinquency, he 
continues, even before birth through training of 
parents. This idea is substantiated by Judge Alfred 
J. Talley, who, when speaking at the Albany Crime 
Conference, said the parents are the real educators. 
Their chief duty is the soul-enlarging, character- 
shaping and mind-enriching of their children during 
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the wonderful habit-forming years between birth and 
the age of seven or eight. 

One obvious answer in extenuation for the failure 
of parent training to alleviate the high delinquency 
rate may seem to be that environment outside the 
home has had the strongest influence. Motion pic- 
tures, depicting crime and cruelty, are criticized for 
having evil influence over children. Many cartoons 
in newspapers depict violence as funny. Sensational 
newspapers also are pointed out as fruitful sources 
of evil influence. Detailed accounts of crime are ex- 
ploited and criminal deeds of bandits are given a 
species of glorification, the influence of which upon 
the young is deplorable. Gambling is presented to 
children through slot machines and in other ways. 
Gambling rests on the desire to get something for 
nothing—so does burglary and larceny. 

The answer that might have seemed so ‘‘obvious”’ 
is no answer at all. What is just as urgently needed 
as parent training is the education of parents. A part 
of such an education should be directed toward cre- 
ating the proper parental attitude toward crime in 
general. It has been proved time and again that organ- 
ized public opinion can get any action that it 
desires. The elimination of juvenile gangsters in 
the Hyde Park Area of Chicago and abolition of 
“sell outs’’ in professional baseball are only two 
examples. The chief consumer unit in this country 
is the family and its attitudes determining its spend- 
ing habits could certainly control the demand for 
goods and services. If the demand _ is for the proper 
type of motion pictures and newspapers, and for 
the elimination of gambling devices, that is what 
the public will get—but not until it demands it. This 
will require education. We are only spending about 
one-fourth as much for education as our crime is 
costing us. 

The achievement of every worth-while objective 
of our society is largely a matter of education, which 
is always mentioned as the way out. This was true 
of prohibition enforcement. The elimination of ju- 
venile delinquency is as simple as education, but 
education is not a simple problem. An essential 
step preliminary to any program of. education is the 
raising of our general scale of living above the sub- 
sistence level. The family unit whose extent of con- 
sumption hardly extends beyond the bare necessities 
would evidently have no effect upon the demand for 
the better grade forms of information and recrea- 
tion. This would be true even though the lower 
income class had an aversion to the patronage of 
the baser sort—unless it chose to use the ballot or 
direct action. This would be pre-supposing too much; 
it is most difficult to lift oneself by one’s own boot 
straps, nor can an empty sack stand alone. I do not 
mean to say that there is a high positive correlation 
between delinquency and poverty. Most of those 
who live in poverty never have to be apprehended 


for delinquency or crime. It is good that this is 
true or else what we would now consider a high 
crime wave would become sub-normal. 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor made a very extensive study of 
the possibilities of rehabilitating juvenile delin- 
quents, taking various institutions in different parts 
of the country for observation. Perhaps the most 
striking findings of this study have been those relat- 
ing to the plans for placement and for supervision 
of the boys during the difficult period immediately 
following their return to community life. Home 
conditions, family standards, and the character of 
the neighborhood were found closely related to be- 
havior. This would suggest that the most effective 
approach to a boy’s rehabilitation would be to study 
him and his home situation very carefully and to 
undertake to improve, if possible, the family situa- 
tion while he is being treated in the institution. 

Thus it is not only necessary to change home con- 
ditions to help prevent delinquency but also to aid 
in adjusting boys and girls after institutionalization. 
It is not claimed that the home is the only type of 
association that makes for good or ill in the life of 
the boy or girl. The investigation of the Children’s 
Bureau found that the boys paroled from the insti- 
tution examined were on the whole more success- 
fully adjusted to community life if they had social 
affiliations with churches, clubs, fraternal groups and 
took a greater interest in recreational programs. 

The fact that there are institutions other than the 
home that influence the lives of our youth doesn't 
mean that the home is not potentially more important 
than all. The primary step that must be taken is to 
provide a standard of living at least somewhat com- 
mensurate with what our middle class type of edu- 
cation would lead one to expect. Being educated to 
live on one level and to have to live on a much 
lower one is not only disillusioning but it hardly 
prepares one for life. All of this, of course, is pre- 
supposing a standard of living that will permit every 
one to get at least a high school education if men- 
tally equipped. 

This leads us to a discussion of the type of educa- 
tion that will pay the best dividends to society. Since 
our boys and girls are potentially tomorrow’s parents, 
the bright hope of the future certainly lies in today's 
properly adjusted young people. The Children’s Bu: 
reau found a very close correlation between employ: 
ment adjustment and conduct problems; only 15 pet 
cent of the boys who were poorly adjusted in em 
ployment at the time of the study had escaped con- 
viction subsequent to their first parole. 

The investigators, after careful observation at 
tributed this maladjustment largely to the type of 
education received. Their conclusion is that there 
should be a complete reversal of the all too-prevalent 
policy of attempting to force all boys through the 
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same educational process. They recommend good 
vocational education along with the more general 
types of courses. 

A friend of mine who visited San Quentin prison 
in California stated that in answer to a query directed 
to the prison faculty as to wherein our educational 
system had broken down, one member's reply was 
that there should be numerous tests given in the 
public schools ‘to see what makes people tick” and 
said that it was being done with wonderful results 
in the prison. Thus we are coming right back to 
where we started from—striving for prevention 
through correct education in order to cut down the 
more expensive adjustment process to a minimum. 

In order to learn how people “tick” we should 
extend our scientific research into characteristic per- 
sonality problems, and in this way find out why the 
second generation of immigrants contribute such an 
unusually high proportion of this country’s juvenile 
delinquents. An educational system that allows for 
individual differences will take note of the fact that 
inferiority feelings, with all that it implies, often grow 
out of frustrated desires. An educational system that 
really functions will help the second generation im- 
migrant raise his standard of living and become as- 
similated into American life. Otherwise, in order 
to compensate for their inferiority feelings some 
individuals will assume an attitude of aggressive- 
ness, of American chauvinism, or of intense loyalty 
to their background group, while others will become 
self conscious and hypersensitive to criticism and 
slights. 

These objectives are very difficult to achieve and 
I would say that the economic difficulties are the 
hardest to overcome. Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City facetiously stated that although he knew of the 
fine work done by the Bureau of Child Guidance 
in the school system, if he had to choose between it 
and free lunches served every noon to 90,000 pupils, 
he would choose the lunches. Because of the terrible 
housing conditions in city slums and the encourage- 
ment of child labor, which sends children either into 
the streets or sweatshops, it is very difficult to keep 
many of them from becoming anti-social. How can 
children get the proper perspective of life if they are 
denied the right to an education in the ordinary sense 
of that term? 

Austin H. McCormick, Commissioner of Correc- 
tion, New York City makes the following wide- 
sweeping recommendations for the educational sys- 
tem of his city in order to render it more adequate 
to the exigencies of modern life. Old buildings, 
especially in slum areas, must be replaced by modern 
ones to permit wider student and adult activity; more 
individual guidance and instruction at all grade 
levels; more active occupational experience and sub- 
ordination of the textbook to realistic experience at 
all levels; comprehensive vocational program on the 


secondary level; better coordination of all agencies 
to help physically handicapped children; and fuller 
use of school properties for educational and recrea- 
tional activities. 

This program could be adopted with profit by all 
other municipalities in this country, where it has 
not been done. There is one other thing that I 
understand that New York City is doing to help 
keep down delinquency, indirectly at least, that is, 
to help eliminate the failure of pupils in school, 
particularly where it is caused by the pupils having 
to work many hours outside of school. It has been 
thought better to take fewer courses and pass them 
than allow failure with resultant discouragement as 
well as added expense to the school system for 
carrying repeaters. 

An illustration of a type of juvenile delinquency 
caused by a combination of economic insecurity and 
culturo-race conflict (probably one growing out of 
the other) is that of the misconduct of some of 
Negro youth in the Harlem section of New York 
City. Conditions have become so bad that it has 
become necessary for truant officers to go in pairs 
for protection. I have been told by reliable authori- 
ties that there have been conflicts of a most malicious 
nature between the white and Negro boys. Both have 
been guilty of attacking school teachers in classrooms. 

We are confronted with deeds of delinquency that 
no doubt would easily run the gamut of adult mis- 
conduct. But it is found from sad experience that 
juvenile delinquency requires a different treatment 
from adult crime; a case of using the best alternative. 
In completing the second of a series of five year 
studies in a volume titled Later Criminal Careers 
Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck and Professor Sheldon Glueck 
have forecast the results of court and clinic treatment 
of juvenile offenders with what has been described 
as “healthy and stimulating skepticism.’ The pessi- 
mistic conclusion of the juvenile delinquency study 
that only 12 per cent of the boys were actually re- 
habilitated by the court-clinic treatment brought a 
storm of protest from social workers and court 
officials, but it still stands, in the opinion of Mrs. 
Glueck. She says that she knows of three other 
studies made by others which amply confirm the 
findings in Later Criminal Careers. It should be 
pointed out, however, she continues, that follow up 
studies show a proportion of the “‘criminals” tend 
to settle down as they grow older. Mrs. Glueck 
places more confidence in crime prevention programs 
stating: “I think that the conviction is growing that 
unless children are treated at the ‘mouth of the 
hopper’, that is, before they get into the juvenile 
court, it is almost too late to do anything in the 
way of preventive treatment.” 

Such a statement as this coming from the Gluecks 
certainly merits some consideration. They have been 
designated as “the Lunt and Fontanne’’ of crimi- 
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nology and have set a new standard in penologic 
research. She is a Barnard College Alumna and her 
husband is professor in the Harvard Law School, 
their first research project having been presented 
in 1930 as a part of the studies in criminology of 
the Harvard Law School. Their first book was 500 
Criminal Careers, followed by 1000 Juvenile De- 
linquents, in turn succeeded by Later Criminal Ca- 
reers. Their latest work was a follow up of 1000 
Juvenile Delinquents which was anticipated with 
even more interest by the women of the country 
who have made the prevention of delinquency a 
vital study. 

The Gluecks are not arguing for the abolition 
of the juvenile court since they know unfortunately 
that all delinquency can’t be prevented and if there 
is to be juvenile delinquency the court is better 
adapted to aid the psychological complex of the 
child. They say that they are already beginning to 
see much improvement of the court “because there 
has been a growing awareness of the needs for a 
more unified service for delinquent children and 
better trained personnel in the courts.” The unified 
service of which they speak, I take it, has reference 
specifically to such things as the “family court” 
where all who may contribute to the child’s delin- 
quency may be brought to the same adjudicatory 
agency. 

The subject of this paper is “delinquency,” refer- 
ring of course, to the remissness of youth, but ex- 
pert criminologists such as Dr. E..H. Sutherland, 
professor of criminology, Indiana University, believes 
that all adults who violate the law should be con- 
sidered as delinquent rather than criminal and be 
treated as children are in juvenile courts; that is 
on the basis of curative measures rather than for 
revenge or for mere punishment. 

It is only natural for two reasons that in the 
study of crime we should primarily consider 
young people. One of them is that we may learn 
how to prevent crime and the other is that most of 
our criminals are in the young age group. During 
the four years previous to 1936 the “crime age” 
was nineteen when it was shifted to twenty-two. In 
crimes committed, according to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, during the first quarter of 1936, 
the three leading age groups were, twenty-two, 5,028; 
twenty-one, 4,921; twenty-three, 4,781; nineteen, 
4,552.7 

I must agree with Dr. Eleanor Glueck that pre- 
ventive measures are best and at the expense of 
being considered dogmatic I will say again that 
parental education and parental training of children 
is our only hope. Human beings are to be congratu- 
lated that our crime bill is no larger than it is, not 
because the home environment, generally speaking, 


* New York Times, May, 1936. 


is no worse, but because there are so many who rise 
above it. There is more self control exercised, by 
and large, than the world appreciates. It is true that 
if we include the ‘‘criminaloids’’ we might all be 
criminals, but we still leave that aside for the present 
at least. 

In a monograph published in 1938 Dr. Nathaniel 
D. Hirsch formerly director of Wayne County Clinic 
for juvenile delinquency and now State Director 
of the United States Public Health Survey examined 
the problem: “Dynamic causes of juvenile crime.” 
The 2,000 delinquents studied by Dr. Hirsch had 
4,196 brothers and sisters, ten years old and more. 
Less than 22 per cent of these 4,196 (911 to be 
exact) were delinquent. Why did 78 per cent of the 
brothers and sisters behave themselves when, by all 
of the rules, they ought to have become offenders, 
too? 

Hirsch really has no explanation for it; he tries 
to attribute the delinquency principally to heredity 
by saying that out of the brothers and sisters that 
did go wrong 22 per cent more closely resembled 
their parents who had transgressed the law. But he 
has no explanation for the other brothers and sisters 
who became delinquent but who did not resemble 
their parents except that environment might be the 
greatest factor. 

Still we have a much greater number of children 
living in Chicago’s worst districts who have never 
been charged with delinquency. The environment is 
important, but what is just or probably more im- 
portant is the way that we react to our environment 
and in a sense no one has the same environment 
although he lives in the same neighborhood. What 
Hirsch may mean without realizing it when he 
speaks of children resembling their parents is that 
they have reacted to their environment in the same 
way rather than that there should be any inherent 
likenesses there. 

No doubt many of the parents who live in the 
“blighted areas’’ have become victims of our educa- 
tional fallacies and have continued their problems 
of adolescence into parenthood and are now what 
some have termed “problem parents.” They are 
partners in maladjustment with their children, one 
is criminal and the other is delinquent. The way 
a person reacts to his environment may depend pri- 
marily upon circumstances rather than the condition 
of the chromosomes. As told by Sutherland, the plot 
of a recent motion picture is based on a comparison 
of two boys engaged in theft. When discovered, one 
ran more rapidly, escaped, and became a priest; the 
other ran less rapidly, was caught, committed to 
the reformatory, and became a gangster.” 

Hirsch admits that too little is known of the intelli- 
gence, personality trends and deficiencies, emotional 


?E. H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology (New York, 
1934), p. 4. 
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and temperamental abnormalities and individual 
habits of the parents of the delinquents. In this I 
am in full agreement; it is from this angle that 
juvenile delinquency must be attacked if we ever 
find a solution. 

Surely no one will argue that because most of the 
children of slums escaped delinquency, that places 
of squalor and filth are the best in which to create 
stable homes and raise normally social families. Nor 
can it be argued that the child’s world may not be 
a dizzy, uncertain place in which to live even if 
parents have the economic security of wealth. Dr. 
H. Meltzer, director of the Psychological Service 
Center, St. Louis, in questioning children living on 
three economic levels found that their chief desire 
was for security in the general sense of that term. 

Dr. Meltzer found great wealth and consequent 
economic security did not invariably make the child 
feel more at home in his world than if he had less 
money, but more stable living conditions and family 
did. The reason for this seems to be, so Meltzer says, 
that many wealthy parents are looking for the first 
opportunity to move away and join the richest group 
living on the best streets or in the country. When a 
child does not feel safe and at home in his world he 
is apt to develop strange quirks and twists of person- 
ality which make it hard or even impossible for him 
to fit into normal school and community life. He 
becomes a problem child and gets into difficulties 
with the authorities. As might be expected the lack 
of economic security in the lowest level was reflected 
in the personalities of children. 

Meltzer concluded from his research that children 
from the middle class are apt to have the best mental 
health and to develop the most balanced personalities; 
children from the highest economic level ranked sec- 
ond and those from the poorest level ranked third. 
His findings would seem to confirm the validity of my 
suggestion that we gear our middle educational point 
of view to an equitable plan of distribution so that 
all could live at least on the middle class level, com- 
fortably and efficiently. 

This would not bring the Utopia, but it would 
certainly eliminate a large number of “unknowns” 
in our human equation. We only attain the ideal 


by trial and error and finally trial and success. Prob- 
ably one of the best suggested programs looking 
toward alleviating the condition of juvenile delin- 
quency, worked out really by experts occasioned by 
John D. Rockefeller 3rd’s giving vent to his hobby 
—‘the study of youth in crime.’” He spent some 
time in a prison studying delinquency at first hand. 

This program is advocated for every big city in 
the country and undoubtedly is worth a trial. 

(1) A special legal code to cover boys between 
sixteen and twenty-one years. 

(2) A new court, “Delinquent Minors Court,” 
to handle cases under this code. 

(3) A dual system of disposing of these cases 
through determination of punishment or 
treatment on an individual basis by a spe- 
cial board of legal, social and psychiatric 
experts. 

Arraignment of prisoners immediately on 
arrest to avoid the “hardening” effects of 
delays. 

Settlement of cases swiftly, swift and sure 
justice has a greater deterrent quality than 
heavy punishment. 

Sentences of four types: (a) for those 
“who cannot or will not’ reform; (b) 
for “the less tractable though ultimately 
reformable” offenders, special training 
schools and work camps “‘sufficiently iso- 
lated to provide a completely controlled 
environment”; (c) for “‘those whose need 
is better environmental opportunities, a 
return to schooling or employment in 
favorable surroundings under definite 
supervision”; and (d) for ‘those who can 
continue in their usual environment, su- 
pervised freedom on probation.”’* 

About this whole problem I feel as Rockefeller 
seemed to, when he replied to a question relating 
to his intended project. He was asked if he didn’t 
think that he should save democracy first. Rocke- 
feller’s answer was: ‘Maybe this is one way to help 
save democracy.” 


* New York Times, May 21, 1938. 


Illustrative Materials for the Classroom 


FLORENCE BERND! 
Director, Teachers’ Materials Bureau, Macon, Georgia 


In offering this series of articles combining source 
material, music and art, there has been a fourfold 
purpose: 


* Deceased. 


1. To give access to illustrative material not 
easily obtainable by the vast army of social 
studies teachers in the rural sections and 
smaller towns and cities where library facili- 
ties are limited. 
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God is our strong-holdandour stay,Ourhope in trib-u- la - tion; 
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. To provide an opportunity for cooperative 
contributions by members of the class and 
also of the music and art departments. With 
this in view, one group may give a report on 
the worthiness of the source, another group 
may present an explanation of the picture in 
relation to the source as a basis for discus- 
sion, while a third may be responsible for 
an account of the origin of the music and its 
value. 

. To impress upon young minds the basic fact 
that this world’s progress and culture stem 
from many lands and ages—a Roman Pope, 
a German reformer, an English chronicler, 
king and commoner of many diverse creeds 
and callings. 

. To open up ever widening horizons that 
may lead boys and girls to find within them- 
selves some measure of contentment to coun- 
terbalance the feverish dependence on ex- 
ternals in today’s distraught world. 

Only the simplest music has been offered in order 
that it may be within the range of the young. This 
may be richly supplemented in many cases by the use 
of victrola records, though nothing can take the place 
of student participation. 

It may be said that this is no untried plan. It was 
used over a long period with ninth grade boys to 
whom one might doubt its appeal, but on the con- 
trary and perhaps a bit disconcerting to the teacher, 
it is a fact that after many years, these boys, grown 
into mature men have remembered the music and 
the picture and the contents of the source, when 
they have forgotten the name of the textbook. 


MARTIN LUTHER’S LETTER TO HIs 
LITTLE SON, HANs? 


Grace and peace in Christ, my dear little son. I 
am glad to see that you are studying well and pray- 
ing diligently. Do so, my little son, and continue 


? Translated from the original. 


to make progress, and when I come home I will 
bring you something nice from the fair. I know a 
gay and pretty garden into which go many children 
who wear little golden robes and pick up from 
under the trees pretty apples and berries and blue 
and yellow plums. They sing and jump and are 
happy, and they also have pretty little ponies with 
golden bridles and silver saddles. So I asked the 
man to whom the garden belongs, who these chil- 
dren were and he said, ‘“Those are the children who 
like to say their prayers and study and are godly.” 
Then I said, “Dear sir, I, too, have a son called 
little Hans Luther, couldn't he come also into the 
garden so that he might eat such pretty apples and 
pears and ride such fine little ponies and play with 
these children?” 

Then the man said, “If he likes to say his prayers 
and study and be godly, then he may come into the 
garden and Lippus and Jost, too, and when they have 
all assembled, they shall also have fifes and drums 
and lutes and all kinds of harps, and they may 
dance and shoot with little crossbows.” And he 
showed me there in the garden an open meadow 
arranged for dancing and there hung idle golden 
fifes and drums and fine silver cross-bows. But it 
was still early and the children had not yet eaten. 

For that reason I could not wait for the dancing 
and I said to the man, ‘Oh, dear sir, I will go away 
quickly and write all of that to my dear little son, 
Hans, so that he will pray diligently and study well 
and be godly so that he may come into this garden, 
but he has an aunt Lene whom he must bring with 
him.” Then the man said, “So shall it be, go and 
write him.” Therefore, my dear little son, Hans, 
study and pray confidently and tell Lippus and 
Jost, too, so that they will study and pray so that 
all of you may come into the garden together. 

And now I commend you to the care of almighty 
God. Give my greetings to aunt Lene and give her a 
kiss for me. 

Your loving father, 
Martin Luther 
In the year, 1530. 


In Apologia of an Essay Examination 


Doris E. 
Deepwater School, Deepwater, New Jerse) 


Ever since testing has become a topic of debate 
and discussion in the educational world, there has 
been much controversy on the potential values in 
essay and new-type objective forms. Most colleges 
test their incoming freshmen with the latter type. 


MACNEILL 


The history test is no exception. This article proposes 
an essay examination in history as an entrance re- 
quirement in place of the usual new-type test. 
Since the topic of this article calls for the discus- 
sion of a time-honored debate, I have no other al- 
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ternative than to proceed on the assumption that I 
have an argument to prove, so debate I will. Of 
course, I realize I’m putting the negative on the 
proverbial spot, for my worthy opponents can speak 
only where and what I desire. Too, I can formulate 
and define the question. With all the advantages 
in my favor, I’m still under fire. 

Stated, the question for debate is: 

Resolved: That an essay examination for fresh- 
men will serve to greater advantage the pur- 
poses of an entrance and placement examination 
in history, and that the examination submitted 
will answer these purposes. 

In defining this question it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between an essay and an objective examina- 
tion and realize the possibilities of each. The essay 
examination has had much derogatory criticism cast 
in its direction. However, it is encouraging to note 
that some of the more recent books on education 
find very favorable comments to make on their value. 
Two such books are Measurement in Today's Schools 
by C. C. Ross and Principles and Practices of Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools by Thomas M. Risk. 

The possibilities of any examination are directly 
dependent upon the purposes for which the exami- 
nation is given. Essay examinations help the examiner 
to discover the ability of the student to interpret 
facts, the critical capacity of the student, his reason- 
ing ability, his ability to organize his ideas from the 
material he has to use, his attitudes—all of which 
might be defined as his insight into the human 
relationships which make up history. 

My opponents supporting the negative side of this 
argument might easily step in here and say that essay 
examinations do not measure these abilities. Of 
course, they would go on and exemplify their argu- 
ment with one of the old recall type questions found 
in essay examinations. In this debate the affirmative 
excludes this type of question from the essay cate- 
gory. It is truly measuring only factual knowledge, 
4 purpose (insofar as I’m concerned) foreign to the 
essay test. The real advantages of this type of test 
can only be realized when it is confined to the 
measurement of the abilities (and like abilities) al- 
teady mentioned. This argument would then elimi- 
nate one of the common criticisms of the negative 
side—that essay tests are an inadequate sampling of 
a course (speaking in terms of acquired facts). 

_In their present form essay tests warrant much 
improvement. Many so-called essay tests are merely 
Very poor objective tests seeking to find out how 
many facts a student has memorized. Their total 
value cannot be realized until they are confined to 
their field which excludes entirely this latter purpose. 
Wording of questions on essay tests has also proved 
them, in many cases, unsatisfactory. The question 
should always restrict the response toward the ob- 





jective which it is desired to measure. A final attempt 
at improving the essay test should be directed toward 
a method of “grading.” This “grading’’ does not 
imply scoring items which are right and wrong. In- 
stead, some criteria should be set up which would 
give a fair interpretation of the quality of the answer. 
In all fairness to the advocates of the objective or 
new-type examination, it is necessary to present some 
of the desirable qualities of this type. However, these 
qualities are only evident when the purpose of the 
examiner is testing for mere facts. Because they set 
out with this purpose, the examiner using an ob- 
jective test can claim for it great objectivity, validity, 
and reliability—its scoring is objective, it does test 
for facts, and results are constant. 
These values in relation to the question at hand 
are practically nil. What has the objective test to 
offer by way of measuring ability? Insofar as I can 
comprehend, the answer to this question must be 
“nothing.” In Measurement in Today's Schools, Ross 
points out that advocates of the new-type test claim 
that they measure other objectives than memory. Ac- 
cording to these examiners a simple recall type ques- 
tion ‘should call forth responses of a higher intellec- 
tual level than mere rote memory.”’ For an example 
of such a question in the field of social studies, they 
suggest filling in parts of a map or diagram. Is this 
testing anything else but rote memory? I don’t think 
so and don’t see how it could. For multiple-choice 
questions, the value of measuring such objectives as 
“inferential reasoning, reasoned understanding, or 
sound judgment and discrimination” is claimed. If 
the correct factual answer is not known, how is this 
possible? It is said that the multiple-choice question 
compels careful comparison. If the examiner cannot 
observe the process of the comparison in action, what 
is the value of this type of question other than testing 
for fact? It’s encouraging to think something's hap- 
pening, but I want to know what it is and observe 
it in process. As an example of a good multiple- 
choice question from a Wesley Test in Political 
Terms, the following is given: 
An embargo is (1) a law or regulation, (2) a 
kind of boat, (3) an explorer, (4) a foolish 
adventure, (5) an embankment. 

Does this compel a careful comparison? 

In the Cooperative Test of Social Studies Abilities 
Experimental Form 247, a question is included (ob- 
jective) which is supposed to show the student's 
ability to interpret facts. A paragraph is given com- 
paring the rise of the Industrial Revolution in Ger- 
many with that in England. Following the paragraph 
there is a list of statements. The student is to decide 
whether the statement is a reasonable interpretation 
supported by facts, whether it goes beyond the facts 
and cannot be proved by them, or whether the state- 
ment contradicts the facts. This seems to me more 
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like a test in reading comprehension. In this par- 
ticular situation I think an essay type test would be a 
better measure of the objective. Since this question 
deals with the Industrial Revolution in England and 
Germany, a deeper understanding of the ability of 
the student to interpret facts would be gained by 
the formation of a trend, and then questioning from 
the trend. Thus: “An upheaval in the underpinnings 
of economic life in England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury turned the focus of attention from within her- 
self, a self-sufficient country, to outward glances for 
the development of foreign trade and world inter- 
dependence, which resulted in political as well as 
commercial power.’’ How can this statement be ap- 
plied to nineteenth century Germany? This would, in 
my opinion, really display an insight into history— 
not a test of reading ability. For these reasons an 
objective test is inadequate for the examination pro- 
posed in this paper. The basic value of the objective 
test lies in using it for the purpose of t ‘sting for 
facts; the basic value of the essay test sies in its 
ability to reflect the insight a pupil has into history. 
The latter is what we want to know about entering 
college freshmen. 

I have said that I’m testing to discover insight. By 
insight into history I mean the ability of a pupil to 
interpret, evaluate, apply, compare, contrast, discrimi- 
nate, and relate the events in the stream of history 
through a real understanding of human relationships 
as they have existed, as they exist, and as they may 
exist in the future. If a pupil can do this, he will 
inevitably sense the space and time relationships 
which make the stream of events called history. 
Since history does not exist without the historian, a 
test to determine the historical insight of a student 
should be one in which the student could assume 
some of the characteristics of the historian, at least 
to the extent of recording an interpretation. I’m really 
testing to find out about the individual and his rela- 
tion to history. This cannot be done by giving him 
200 items to check, thus stereotyping him as a memo- 
rizing genius or a factual moron. 

If the pupil displays the insight of which I speak, 
he must necessarily possess a body of information 
and also display his knowledge. I am not restricting 
this body of information to anything except United 
States history. This does not mean the United States 
history as it is found in a high school history text. 
Why should a student’s individual achievement in 
history be so limited? The most interested and under- 
standing person will be the one who is widely read 
and widely experienced. Let this individual “spread 
his wings’ on this examination. 

Somewhere in the distance out and beyond theo- 
rizing, I feel the derogatory finger of my negative 
opponents pointed at me. They are probably saying, 
although I can’t hear them, that my test will be too 


general, it will not be limited enough, and that 
some of the students will “get by” through bluffing. 
I hope not. Maybe I’m attempting the impossible in 
trying to realize this idea in a practical test, but I 
aim to prove, at least to my satisfaction, that it can 
be done. 

The embryo history student, the fellow who can’t 
“spread his wings’’ yet, must also be provided for 
in this examination. If he is not held to specific facts 
of exact dates and places, etc., he can show his 
ability in the handling of material. which he possesses. 
A piece of calico cannot make so beautiful a gown 
as a piece of satin, but they both can be as neatly put 
together. This last statement implies that, although 
a student lacks as great a command of information, 
he possesses the skills of organization and presenta- 
tion. Too, if he displays insight, he will necessarily 
display his attitudes, political, economic, and social. 

I should like to say that the pupil who does not 
show evidence of historical insight should be ex- 
cluded from the field of history. However, this 
would be very unfair. Certain potentialities along 
this line may be possessed by the student, but may 
never have had a chance to develop. Should I have 
been subjected to such a test upon entering college, 
I should probably have rated very low. It was not 
until I was a freshman in college that I began to 
get a faint idea of what history was all about. Hereto- 
fore, it was always represented by a series of isolated, 
memorized facts, and how I hated it! Therefore, the 
student shall be given a try at history whether he 
fails this test or not. Unless he shows marked inability 
by failure in other college entrance exams, he will be 
placed in a history class with others of his ability. 

I have said that this examination will not include 
the knowledge of a body of facts essentially com- 
mon to all the individuals taking the test. One such 
body doesn’t exist to test the real ability of a student 
in history. Such dates, events, etc., are so isolated, so 
limited in scope, and so self-evident that to test for 
them on a college entrance exam would be incon- 
ceivable. I can’t see where any value in estimating 
student ability could accrue from it. 

Satisfactory evaluation of the examination must be 
possible if the objectives are to be realized in any 
tangible form. According to Douglas E. Scates, the 
results of objective tests “are of relatively superficial 
significance as indicators of real growth.””* Although 
evaluation of such tests is relatively simple and accu- 
rate, it has very little meaning. On the other hand, 
the evaluation of an essay examination is both difh- 
cult and allows for many inaccuracies. As an advocate 
of such a test, I shall endeavor to present a plan for 


* Douglas E. Scates, “Complexity of Test Items as a Factor 
in the Validity of Measurement,” Journal of Educational Re 
search, XXX (October, 1936), 72-92. 
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evaluation which will measure the objectives of the 
exam somewhat accurately. 

To summarize the items being measured, it is 
sufficient to say that I’m searching to find the historical 
insight of a prospective history student and observing 
how his varied (read and experienced) background, 
his attitudes, and his skills in organization and pre- 
sentations have conditioned and help to reveal this 
insight. 

I am not attempting the impossible to make this 
exam reliable. J. W. Wrightstone states that in an 
investigation on the essay examination the papers 
were judged according to merit of response into 
normal distribution groups. Each section of distri- 
bution was marked with a predetermined score. Vari- 
ation among readers was slight and the reliability of 
the exam was .84.? 

Before the examination is “‘graded,”’ the members 
of the department should meet and agree to the ob- 
jective being measured by each question. The various 
elements of an answer should be discussed and some 
conclusion drawn as to what they should be. Scorers 
must decide how they will provide for differences in 
the standard of ‘‘grading’’ responses of varying quali- 
ties. Several papers should be read by several readers 
to discover whether the grading scheme is workable. 
There should be no one ideal answer. Rather the 
answer should be scaled. 

Objectives measured in this test should be those 
for which no new-type is available. C. W. Odell 
in his Traditional Examinations and New Type Tests 
states that Brinkley in an investigation found that 
essay exams are more valid for measuring general 
achievement in history. 

With the possibility of validity and reliability 
proved, and with a plan for improvement to follow, 
I believe the following method for scoring will prove 
successful. The exam will contain four questions. 
With fifteen professors of the history department to 
tead them, ten will be asked to read in their entirety 
thirty-three papers, while five will read thirty-four, 
totaling 500 students as the approximate size of the 
new class. (These numbers could be changed to meet 
the needs of the school.) Each question will be 
scored according to different criteria because each 
will be stressing a different phase of the total “in- 
sight objective.” Regarding the possibility of each 
scorer reading only one question, I decided against 
this procedure because a total view of a given pupil's 
insight could be derived better by observing him in 
action under different conditions. 

Two hours will be allowed for answering the four 
questions. This does not mean that the student will 
be writing for this length of time. I expect him to do 


"J. W. Wrightstone, “Are Essay Exams Obsolete?’’ Social 
Education, I (October, 1937), 401-405. 


some thinking, as well, and spend thirty minutes on 
each question. There will be no choice of questions 
because this would invalidate the test. The choice 
comes within each question itself and will help de- 
termine whether the objective has been attained by 
the student. 

Question I 

Purpose: To measure the critical capacity of 
the student. 
Critical capacity, in this sense, means to deter- 
mine whether a given statement is an adequate 
explanation of a situation. 
Question: Economic conditions invariably effect 
political change. To what extent does this state- 
ment explain United States politics from 1929 
to 1940? 
In reading this question the scorer should observe: 
(1) The extent to which the student accepts 
this statement as a full explanation of the 
circumstances. He may display political 
biases and other ““baggage’’ which would 
interfere with his logic. 
The soundness of his logic. 
The extent to which the student realizes 
that in turn political change causes eco- 
nomic change. 
The variety of factors and the way they 
are used to present this criticism. 

If the student has shown a capacity for intelligent 
criticism, he has displayed the possession of one phase 
of historical insight. He might even be the fellow 
who will be the greatest source of opposition in the 
history class, but he’ll always have an intelligent idea, 
if not always sound. 

Question IT 

Purpose: To measure the ability of the student 
to apply information learned in one situation in 
the solution of a problem in a new situation. 
Question: From your understanding of the so- 
cial conditions arising in Western towns after 
the Gold Rush of ’49, explain the social prob- 
lems you'd expect to find arising in one of our 
“boom towns” today, the “boom town’’ exist- 
ing because of a nearby army camp or a new 
defense plant. 

In reading this question, the scorer should be very 
careful to observe that the pupil has applied knowl- 
edges from one situation to another. The statement 
of existing facts in one or both cases, isolated from 
the idea of application, will not suffice. This question 
allows for some color and originality. The ‘alive’ 
person would be quick to recognize this advantage 
and would be quick to utilize it as such. 

Question III 

Purpose: To determine whether the attitude of 
the student in a given situation is based mainly 
on emotion or on sound reasoning. 
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Question: Legislation involving labor has estab- 
lished a place in United States government. To 
what extent and purpose is such legislation ad- 
visable in time of peace? In time of war? 

The scorer should here try to distinguish between 
a sincere attempt on the part of the student to reason 
soundly and the lack of such an attempt resulting in 
a highly emotional interpretation. In either case, the 
attitude of the individual is bound to be revealed. 
The answer with the least emotion would reveal the 
student with the greatest amount of historical insight 
insofar as his development of attitudes is concerned. 

Question IV 

Purpose: To test the ability of the student to 
interpret relationships. The relationships re- 
ferred to in this particular question are those of 
time and space. 

Question: Compare the factors which made it 
possible for Washington and Lincoln to become 
great men in United States history. 

The answer to this question should deal with each 
man in his setting of time and space and then simi- 
larities of these two situations should be pointed out. 

As each paper is read, the scorer should write down 
any remarks relevant to the ability with which the 
student has handled each question in regard to its 
purpose. He should read through all thirty-three or 
thirty-four papers and arrange them in groups ac- 
cording to the marked ability shown. When he has 
grouped all of the papers, he should mark the class 
number into which the student is to be placed at the 
top of the exam. Since no pupil is to be excluded 


—_——. 


from entering on the basis of history alone, it is not 
necessary to determine a letter grade for each pupil. 
The comments would serve even better to place him, 
However, if the student displayed no historical in- 
sight as defined in this debate, I should say he had 
failed. 

I hope by a definite plan for evaluation, although 
it is not in the least mathematical, to relieve the 
scorers of this exam of the feeling so ably and 
humorously expressed by R. J. Bretnall, a puzzled 
instructor, in his poem, ‘“Mystery”’: 

I search with thoughtful deep intent 

For something that will represent 

A guess, perhaps intelligent. 

My brain reels on in wild congestion, 
Down goes a mark at some suggestion— 
And then I ask myself this question, 

“Is this his grade or my digestion?”’* 

In this personally conducted debate, I forgot to 
mention that, had the negative an opportunity to 
speak, my opponents had only to prove me wrong. 
They need offer no better suggestion. Too, I, the 
affirmative overstepped my bounds in that it was my 
duty to construct, not negate. I did both to my ad- 
vantage. The “I” in this paper just couldn’t exist in 
a debate, but I was and am afraid I have a lack of 
colleagues to warrant ‘‘we’’ usable. 

Nevertheless, at least I am convinced that some- 
thing approximating my ideas is preferable to the 
usually stereotyped entrance examination. 


’The Clearing House, XI (December, 1936), 227. 


The Haves and the Have-Nots 


ELIZABETH CURDIE 


Springheld, Illinois, School System — 
aciate, Character Research Institute, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Glibly the words, ‘‘promoting the general wel- 
fare,” roll off oratorical tongues. This brief phrase 
from the Preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States has fallen with increasing frequency and 
emphasis upon millions of listening ears, and yet it is 
a meaningless ritual for many Americans. Were the 
phrase a real, live issue, would not the number of 
““Have-Nots” in our country be decreased? But, be- 
fore we worry about changing the “Have-Nots” to 
‘“Haves,”’ we had better ascertain if the ‘‘Have-Nots”’ 
are really the unfortunate people. Do the “Haves” of 
our United States, with the best of this world’s com- 
forts, enjoy life and living? Do the ‘Have-Nots”’ 
need sympathy for their lack of conveniences and 


comforts? Further, in what ways do the two groups 
act, think, and look upon life differently from each 
other? What part does the lack of this world’s neces 
sities or the possession of the world’s luxuries play in 
building the character of the youth of today? 
Undoubtedly, questions such as these have long 
vexed the minds of thinking people. To answer such 
queries, the Character Research Institute was founded 
at Washington University by Dr. Theodore F. Lentz. 
In cooperation with the United States Office of Edu: 
cation, data were compiled which made it possible to 
compare character differences of various groups. Al 
together 750 high school graduates bespoke theif 
preferences, dislikes, interests, and opinions by react 
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ing to the 2,500 items of the Youth Expressionatre, a 
self-administering instrument. Naturally, the re- 
sponses to these manifold items presented a vivid 
characterization of the participator or “guinea pig.” 
Moreover, correlation and analysis of the reactions 
of the 750 respondents disclosed many interesting 
differences among various groups. 

Before correlations with economic status could be 
effected, it was necessary to place each person in his 
economic rank. An economic status scoring scale was 
therefore devised. This measuring tool summed up 
such items as the following: the occupation of the 
father, the school of the father and of the mother, 
regular savings, foreign travel, books in the home, 
attendance at private camps, and conveniences in the 
home. Since extremes on the scale of economic status 
were desired, only the 100 persons receiving the 
highest scores and the 100 receiving the lowest scores 
were studied. Fortunately, these showed a wide di- 
versity; the scores of the ‘Haves’ ranged from 66 
to 92, and those of the ‘‘Have-Nots”’ from 0 to 25. 

Comparing the responses of the ‘Haves’ and the 
“Have-Nots’” revealed many startling similarities 
and many striking differences which substantiated the 
work of the investigation. 

Since the Youth Expressionaire gave a picture of 
the character correlates of high school graduates only, 
what could be more interesting or pertinent than the 
reactions of the two groups to questions concerning 
various ofganizations and extra-curricular activities 
during their high school days. Is it significant that 
the “Haves” had 70 per cent of their group graduate 
in the upper third of their class, while only 59 per 
cent of the ‘“‘Have-Nots’’ achieved that distinction? 
In the “Have” group 81 per cent had been recog- 
nized leaders of a group; the ““Have-Nots”’ rated but 
62 per cent of their members with that acknowledg- 
ment of respect from their classmates. Since nothing 
succeeds like success, would it consequently follow 
that the ‘‘Haves’’ acquired general confidence? “Do 
you usually get what you want?” “Yes’’ was the 
answer of 78 per cent of the ‘‘Haves’” compared with 
51 per cent of the ‘‘Have-Nots.”’ Special confidence 
in themselves also appeared, since 71 per cent of 
the ‘“Haves’”’ believed in their ability to turn out a 
large amount of work, while only 57 per cent of 
the lowest economic group felt able to cope with a 
big job. Insofar as the president, captain, or chairman 
of almost every literary organization, almost every 
social activity, almost every student publication, al- 
most every musical club, and almost every student 
government council among the high school activities 
is a representative of the “Haves,” is not a “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people’” hampered? 

In this age when international questions loom 


large, attitudes toward international-mindedness at- 
tract everyone’s attention. Three-fourths of the 
“Haves” were sure that they would enjoy knowing 
people of India, although only one-half of the ‘‘Have- 
Nots”’ had any desire to know the Hindus. A total of 
80 per cent of the “Haves” trust the Chinese, but 
only 59 per cent of the other group would trust 
them. ‘Race prejudice is beneficial as it keeps un- 
desirable foreigners from the country.’”’ So believe 
30 per cent of the “Haves” while 51 per cent of the 
“Have-Nots” hold this to be true. Three-fourths of 
the ‘‘Haves,” as compared with less than one-half of 
the “Have-Nots,” favor the participation of the 
United States in a World Court or League of Nations. 
What has caused these differences in attitude? Would 
you wish to permit the “Haves” rather than the 
““Have-Nots”’ to sit at the peace table after the present 
international war? 

Which group would use the best judgment in 
spending the people’s money if it were in power? 
The Youth Expressionaire listed sixty activities on 
which society might spend money. Each person indi- 
cated for each item whether, in his opinion, the 
amount expended should be increased, decreased, or 
kept the same. Table 1 depicts the opinions voiced by 
each group concerning the value of various projects. 


“TABLE 1 
ACTIVITIES ON WHICH MORE MONEY WOULD BE 
SPENT BY THE HAVE-NOTS 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Haves Have-Nots Difference 
11 39 28 
15 41 26 
30 53 23 
59 78 19 
35 52 17 


Activity 

War Veterans’ Pensions 

WPA 

Food 

Old Age Pensions 

Relief for the Unem- 
ployed 

Government Employment 
Agencies 

Recreation for the Un- 
employed 

Clothes 

Expansion of Rural Elec- 

trification 


The above percentages clearly voice the apathy of 
the “Haves” toward projects which would help to 
better the condition of the ‘‘Have-Nots.’’ Our fore- 
fathers’ dream of public schools for everyone, rich 
and poor, has been realized. Our dream of economic 
assistance for the ““Have-Nots’” must become a reality. 
A sense of economic security surely is the right of 
every person. 

On only two of the sixty items—Indian reserva- 
tions and labor-saving machinery—did a significantly 
greater proportion of the “Haves” advocate the 
spending of more money. With respect to decreased 
expenditures, however, they had more conviction. 
Table 2 shows the activities on which the “Haves” 
would spend less money. 


43 59 16 
52 67 15 


8 23 15 
80 95 15 
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TABLE 2 


ACTIVITIES ON WHICH LESS MONEY WOULD BE 
SPENT BY THE HAVES 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Haves Have-Nots Difference 
72 45 27 
57 32 25 
52 32 20 


51 35 16 


Activity 

Advertising 

Army 

Militia 

Limitation of Farm Pro- 
duction 

Air Force 

Ship and Aeroplane Sub- 

sidies 


64 48 16 
34 19 15 
34 20 14 

The figures in this table definitely predict the 
state of unpreparedness in which our country found 
itself at the outbreak of the present war, since these 
opinions were expressed before the beginning of 
World War II. Perhaps, the ‘“‘Have-Nots,” in their 
vigilant search for security, sensed the danger of an 
enemy's preparedness. 

Would occupational preferences between the two 
groups be sharply defined? The answer is ““Yes.’’ The 
“‘Haves’’ voiced preferences for the following voca- 
tions: surgeon, advertiser, illustrator, physician, 
sculptor, scientist, astronomer, dean, and interpreter. 
The “Have-Nots” anticipated in their choices such 
work as civil service employee, athletic director, high 
school teacher, accountant, and bookkeeper. Undoubt- 
edly, among the group of “Have-Nots’’ there were 
many who possessed the necessary qualifications for 
creative work, but they chose work that presented se- 
curity, long tenure, and a stated regular salary. Neces- 
sarily, they must have felt economically unequal to 
the many years of preparation and the “‘first lean 
years” required to build a professional clientele. 
Moreover, the “Haves” had less prohibitive feeling, 
as evidenced by their wide choice of occupations. 

Curiously similar were the reactions of the two 
groups for and against various listed foods. If one 
were planning an acceptable menu for either group, 
he would please the palates by serving the following 
foods for which over 85 per cent of each group voiced 
a preference: 

Soup 
Hamburger Fresh Tomatoes 
Cherries Peaches 
Angel Food Cake 


Peas 


As much as gustatory enjoyment may contribute 
to happiness, however, other items in the Expresszon- 
aire revealed differences between the ‘Haves’ and 
the ““Have-Nots’” with respect to other phases of 
happiness. “Life has no particular purpose” was the 
sad confirmation of 12 per cent of the “Haves,” 
while 30 per cent of the ‘“Have-Nots” made this 
admission. A total of 18 per cent of the “Haves” 
confessed to having the “‘blues’’ often, whereas 34 
per cent of the “Have-Nots”’ said that this was their 
condition. “Do you often feel that you would like 


a 


to get away from it all?’’ seems a morose question to 
ask high school graduates who should be sitting on 
top of the world. Yet, 28 per cent of the “Haves” 
declared that they would. Compare this with 44 per 
cent for the ‘“‘Have-Nots.”” One shudders to learn 
that people today believe that individual and uni- 
versal catastrophes come as punishment for wrong. 
doing. Yet, 16 per cent of the “Haves” and 47 per 
cent of the “Have-Nots”’ believe in this punishment 
from God. A more optimistic note is struck, however, 
in answer to the statement ‘“The good of the world 
far surpasses the evil in it.” Altogether 81 per cent 
of the “Haves” said “Yes,” compared with 67 per 
cent of the ‘““Have-Nots.”’ 

How would the picture look if we were to trans- 
late the percentages we have been discussing into a 
picture of all of the people in the United States? If 
our groups were assumed to be representative, one- 
seventh of the people of the United States would be 
classed in the ‘“‘Have’”’ group with a like fraction in 
the “Have-Not”’ group. The character sketch as por- 
trayed by the opinions, likes, preferences, and inter- 
ests of the 100 “Haves” and the 100 ‘‘Have-Nots” 
in our sample might be translated into terms of 
20,000,000 ‘“‘Haves” and ‘‘Have-Nots”’ each for the 
country as a whole. To make matters more under- 
standingly impressive, we shall deal with round num- 
bers only. As an example of what is meant, the state- 
ment: “Individual and universal catastrophes come 
as punishment for wrong-doing’’ may be used. A 
total of 16 per cent, or approximately 3,000,000 
“Haves” believed it, as compared with 47 per cent, 
or 8,000,000 of the ‘“‘Have-Nots’’ who believed it. 
“Life has no particular purpose” for 2,000,000 
“Haves” and for 5,600,000 ‘‘Have-Nots.’’ These 
figures are inaccurate, of course, because of the as- 
sumption of equal numbers of ‘Haves’ and “Have: 
Nots”’ in the total population. Many would say that 
the “‘Haves’’ are far outnumbered by the ‘“‘Have- 
Nots.”’ In any case, however, being a ‘‘Have’’ does 
not eliminate faulty thinking and unhappy living, 
but the data analyzed furnished evidence that the 
‘‘Have-Nots” were handicapped by being members of 
that group. 

In the home there are other factors besides eco- 
nomic status which exert a significant influence on 
the youth. The richness of cultural tradition, degree 
of moral tone, and the drive of personal ambition are 
interwoven into the opinions and attitudes of the 
family. Does the character affect the economic status, 
or does the economic status affect the character? Per- 
haps both are true, but the opinions as expressed in 
reactions to the Youth Expressionaire items present a 
picture of the ‘‘Have-Nots” drawn in defeatism, in- 
feriority, anxiety, unhappiness, and deep desire fot 
economic security. Were these conditions removed of 
alleviated, a concurrent and significant change of atti- 
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tude and opinion might take place. If so, the result- 
ing adjustment would add to the general happiness 
and usefulness of our international family. We 
Americans must promote the general welfare by 


preserving and promoting the freedom “from want 
and fear’ and by providing a peace which assures it 


to all peoples—Chinese, Hindus, all. 


Education and Culture in Switzerland 


J. RoBErRT DENBY 
New York City 


In a war torn world, Switzerland still clings 
bravely to most of her cultural activities. That does 
not mean the Swiss have not felt the war. They have, 
bitterly. But while they struggle to survive the present 
holocaust, they look also to the future and the post- 
war era of reconstruction. When that time comes, 
Switzerland's educational and cultural work, both 
past and present, will have its effect in the rebuilding 
of a shattered Europe. At the very least, this tiny 
Alpine nation will continue to prove that different 
“races’’ can live and work together, peacefully and 
for the common good. That, in itself, is a major con- 
tribution. 

Switzerland's cultural life centers in her seven 
universities, the Federal Institute of Technology and 
two Colleges of Commercial Science. Ten institutions 


of higher learning are a considerable number when 
one considers that Switzerland has only 4,250,000 
people. Until 1939, an average of 2,000 foreigners 
studied at Swiss universities, but of course this num- 
ber has dwindled to just a few. Nevertheless, work 
goes on. The University of Fribourg recently com- 
pleted new buildings. And the country’s first insti- 
tution, the University of Basle, founded in 1460, 
also greatly expanded its facilities and opened new 
colleges. In Switzerland’s schools, still true to the tra- 
dition of such native-born educators as Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi, the light of free thought and tolerance 
shines brightly in a blacked-out continent. 

Illiteracy is unknown in Switzerland. An important 
contributing factor was the establishment, at an 
earlier date than any other European country, of 


The Twelfth Century Castle at Thun 
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free primary schooling. All school materials are 
paid for by the state. Yet at the same time the gov- 
ernment gives private schools great freedom of 
action. Physical culture and sports hold an important 
place in school curriculums. For the aim of Swiss 
educators is not only to inculcate academic knowl- 
edge, but also to build character and well-rounded 
personalities. 

While Switzerland’s educational contributions are 
world recognized, not so much is known about her 
background and particpation in other cultural pur- 
suits. Yet in the arts, Switzerland’s role has been by 
no means small. The Romanesque, Gothic, Renais- 
sance and Rococo periods each left masterpieces of 
architecture we can still admire today: St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in Geneva, with its altar painting by Con- 
rad Witz, which in 1444 marked a new era in Euro- 
pean painting; the Cathedral of Lausanne with its 
famous Porch of the Apostles; San Lorenzo at Lu- 
gano; the monasteries of Einsiedeln and St. Gall; the 
cathedrals of Basle, Berne, Soleure, Fribourg and 
Zurich. All of them are creative gems, influenced 
greatly by foreign schools, yet each displaying certain 
characteristics that are purely Swiss. In all parts of 
the country there are also abundant ecclesiastical 
treasures—vestments, altars, murals, frescoes and 
stained glass windows of surpassing beauty. 

Among the most charming evidence of Switzer- 


ey 


land’s Middle Age culture are the innumerable me- 
dieval towns and the medieval landmarks, still intact. 
in such cities as Berne, Zurich, Thun and Basle. 
Cobble-stone alleys and arcaded streets, dotted with 
ornamental fountains, are lined with picturesque old 
houses and gaily decorated guild-halls. Sometimes, 
outside the town, walls with massive wrought-iron 
gates and fortresses still stand sentinel, as sturdy and 
formidable in appearance as they were hundreds of 
years ago. Such are the ‘“Munot’”’ at Shaffhausen, the 
four-spired Castle of Thun, and the famous Castle 
of Chillon, whose grim walls rise from the placid 
blue waters of Lake Geneva. 

In the sixteenth century Switzerland produced 
several master painters, among them Nicolas Manuel, 
Hans Leu, Urs Graf and Hans Holbein, who lived 
and worked in Basle for many years, where the best 
collection of his pictures may be seen. Swiss musicians 
were also active. The pianist Hans Fries was widely 
admired. Senfl was a perennial favorite who lived 
at Emperor Maximilian’s court. And in northern Eu- 
rope, Glarean was considered the foremost musician 
of the times. 

Succeeding years brought fame and immortality 
to many other Swiss artists. There was Fussli, with 
his all-embracing classical knowledge, who acquired 
great renown in England. Buscher, Bodmer, Boeck- 
lin, Robert and Charles Gleyre—all were active in 
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the nineteenth century. Calame and Diday were ro- 
manticists whose pictures were particularly admired 
in Russia. Following all these came Switzerland's 
most famous modern artist, Ferdinand Hodler. His 
strongly individualistic paintings and drawings are 
truly Swiss in feeling, and vary from the vigorous 
and often sentimental treatment of northern nations 
to a clear-cut Latin style. Hodler’s best known work, 
“The Retreat from the Battle of Marignan,”’ is in 
the Swiss National Museum in Zurich. 

The last century also produced four giants in Swiss 
literature: Jeremias Gotthelf, often called the “peas- 
ant’s Homer,’ Gottfried Keller, who wrote mag- 
nificently of Swiss peasant life, Conrad Meyer, poet 
and short story writer, and Carl Spitteler, one of the 
greatest prose writers and poets of his day. 

Switzerland can well be proud, also of her con- 
temporary artists in music, painting and _ architec- 
ture. Best known are Corbusier, the pioneer in mod- 
ern functional architecture; C. F. Ramuz, who is 
today one of the great authors in the French lan- 


guage; and Arthur Honegger, composer of “King 
David,” “Jeanne d’Arc” and such colorful impres- 
sionistic pieces as “Union Pacific,’ which is a tonal 
portrait of a locomotive. 

The Swiss are both music-lovers and theatre-goers. 
The larger cities consistently see productions of the 
best foreign plays. But national theatre production is 
also strongly supported. Swiss plays and traditional 
dramas are presented regularly in Central Switzer- 
land, at Interlaken and Einsiedeln. One of the best 
known national theatres is the ‘Theatre of the Jorat,”’ 
in Canton Vaud, where Rene Morax began his march 
to international fame as a dramatist. 

Switzerland has received much from the culture 
of other nations, and she has also given generously. 
But her greatest role is in the humanities—in de- 
cency, integrity and kindness. In this way Switzer- 
land inspires us even more than with her rich cul- 
tural heritage and the breath-taking scenic splendor 
of vacation spots we Americans will again visit at 
war's end. 


Beyond the Four Walls 


MARGARET M. THOMSON 


Miller Vocational High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“I want an education because I want to be under- 
stood. I don’t want to go through life and not 
have anybody understand what I mean—be always 
quarreling.” The girl who said this to me was trying 
to tell me from the depths of her thought why she 
was struggling to get a high school education. I had 
been in her home a few days previous and had seen 
its piteous poverty, met a quarrelsome, unemployed 
father and a complaining dull mother. “I want to 
be understood.” It was like seeing a familiar face 
but being sharply aware of the features. There could 
be no other aim for education, but that of under- 
standing. 

Then from another pupil I received this comment 
on teaching. The statements are poorly expressed, 
but their meaning is clear. “I dreamed there was a 
new type of study formed in which all teachers were 
compelled to study and understand. This concerned 
human nature and psychology so that teachers could 
understand al/ their pupils. For instance, if a teacher 
makes some remark to a pupil that’s failing and 
through this has made this pupil a failure for the 
future, whereas if she could have understood her type 
of mind and makeup, she could have perhaps brought 
- something profitable to her and the world in the 
uture.”” 


“Understanding” —what a peculiar word it is: 


“under” “‘standing.”’ If we have “understanding” 
we know the meanings which “stand under’’ the 
words and acts which are our daily lives. We can no 
more teach ‘“‘understanding” than we can teach life. 
But if we ourselves have the understanding or even 
glimpse an understanding of those meanings perhaps 
we can communicate something of this possession to 
our students. Where shall we search for understand- 
ing? We will not find it if our horizons are bounded 
by the four walls of the school room. 

The teacher today is told to enrich her life. There 
are many formulae for the enrichment of life: travel, 
reading, pursuit of the arts, or perhaps the breaking 
of the minor conventions that in the past have been 
forbidden teachers, such as smoking, drinking or 
dancing. But will enriching one’s life give one under- 
standing? Pursuing the enrichment of life for the 
sake of the enrichment of life is like developing 
character for the sake of character, a cat pursuing 
its tail. Understanding may not follow. The giving 
of ourselves completely to something that is greater 
than ourselves alone is a means of understanding 
the meaning of life. 

That something greater than ourselves is what 
we all seek and yet have such difficulty in finding. 
The plant pursues the sun for the unfolding of its 
own beauty. But we do not find so easily what is 
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good for us. No one can tell another what he should 
look for and yet each of us could show the way that 
he has tried to go. To me that way is the sharing 
of responsibility, however small a part, for creating 
the kind of world we want to live in. We cannot 
help only by thinking about the ideals of social 
justice or by talking to our friends and our students. 
We must take some responsibility for what happens 
to the world. 

The teacher is not cut off from the rest of the 
world by the four walls of the school room. She 
may become a member of the many groups which 
are seeing clearly that there may be a new society in 
which each person may grow and develop to the 
full extent of his abilities. It is true that these groups 
do not have the blueprint for the new society that 
they are seeking. 

Concretely, the teacher may join a political party, 
or as a member of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers she may be a member of the American labor 
movement which, for all its mistakes, sees a society 
in which there is free and equal opportunity. Labor 
wants the teacher. The public schools were established 
because of the demand of labor for free public edu- 
cation. Labor has declared itself over and over again 
for an extension of educational opportunity for chil- 
dren. I have been a delegate to the Central Labor 
Union of Minneapolis for six years and I know that 
the teacher is supported in requests made for the 
schools. But this is another story. Or again the teacher 
may join a consumer's cooperative in the attempt to 
find a way out of the economic morass. Do these 
suggestions seem a big jump from the ideal to the 
mundane? The ideal is useless if it remains only in 
the blue. 

In times past it was expected that the teacher be a 
member of a church. In small communities the 
teacher, no doubt, must still be a church member. 
The teacher as part of a community was required to 
bear her share of social responsibility. The church 
as the guardian of social well-being in the community 
was the means by which the teacher bore her part. 
But the teacher has rebelled against the compulsion 
of the community that she be a church member. That 
the community expected teacher’s membership in 
the church was evidence that the community expected 
social responsibility of the teacher. But one cannot 
find understanding by doing only that which is ex- 
pected of one. One must find one’s own way. How- 
ever, the teacher still owes to herself and to her 
community her share in social responsibility. She 
should realize today as never before that the mean- 
ings of life are to be found in working together. 

In war time we draw together instinctively. We 
not only think alike, but we find many ways of doing 
things together. But when we are at peace again, will 
we fall apart? We must not. Then as never before 


we must find the groups that are planning for a 
better day. As an adult we must work with other 
adults. We do not find enough of the meanings of 
life by working only with other teachers. Thus does 
one come to an understanding of democracy when 
one has dared to be equal with others who may be 
planning and working toward the same ends. The 
common understandings are extended through work- 
ing together. 

We aim for our children their participation in 
group life. One of the expected results of the “‘social 
studies experience” in which children of the Minne- 
apolis public schools participate is that they “help 
children to assume responsibility in civic affairs— 
cooperate in group understandings, recognize com- 
munity needs, know how organized group effort has 
benefited and can further benefit mankind in im- 
proving health conditions, social conditions, consery- 
ing human and material resources, improving eco- 
nomic conditions.’ Yet how can we expect children 
to experience what we ourselves have never expeti- 
enced. We, too, must assume responsibility in civic 
affairs, cooperate with groups who are aiming to 
improve health conditions, social conditions, conserve 
human and material resources, improve economic 
conditions. In the twentieth century the liberal po- 
litical party, the cooperative societies, and the labor 
union are vitally concerned with these values. 

The public will look with misunderstanding at 
the teacher who thus aligns herself with a group. She 
may be accused of the act of propagandizing and told 
that it is not the teacher’s business to move beyond 
the four walls of the classroom. Yet to become an 
adult is to work with other adults, to make decisions, 
to accept one’s mistakes. It is only in working with 
people toward an ideal that one can share responsi- 
bility, make decisions, shoulder one’s mistakes, see 
evil, and remain willing to go on. The greatest test of 
all understanding is to be able to look on evil and 
good, and not be so blinded by the horror of evil, 
that one despairs of the good. 

The teacher has a contribution to make to those 
who are planning for a new society. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that labor’s responsible place in 
the government of Britain is due, perhaps in a small 
degree, to the intellectual’s contribution to the labor 
movement. The labor movement acknowledges that 
the teacher has the same problems that all wage 
earners have. The teacher in her turn can use het 
interest, her knowledge and her training in the 
struggle of the wage earner to better his life. It 1s 
true that the ideals of the better life have not been 
defined. The struggle of the labor movement must be 
more than a bread and butter movement. But it 15 
only in the struggle that one may learn to understand. 
The teacher may both give and receive if she ident 
fies herself in the labor struggle. This is not a ple 
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however, for the emancipation of labor, it is a plea 
for emancipation of the teacher. 

The old type of teacher, who took so zealous an 
interest in her responsibilities that she has been 
caricatured for her narrowness and her frustrated 
seriousness, has vanished. A new type of teacher, 
who is just as serious about values, but whose values 


of social justice and well-being have a wider and 
truer signficance than the so-called moral values and 
who is willing to try to realize these values through 
her own responsible action, has not yet become a real 
force in American life. But she may, and if she should 
become such a force, we will have a democratic 
America. 


Is the Teacher Important? 


D. W. ROBINSON 
Upper Darby Junior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Is the teacher important in shaping the course 
of history? Does it matter much what the teacher 
says or does in his classroom? Can there be a doubt? 
Has Hitler not demonstrated in less than a genera- 
tion how purposeful education can create a people 
devoted to a strange and immoral creed? If he could 
indoctrinate youth so successfully with an unnatural 
and immoral philosophy, what power have we to 
educate youth with loyalty to the ideals of a finer 
world! 

Is the teacher important? Then what is he doing 
as a teacher to win this war? We have been told until 
we must believe, that to win this war we must win 
the peace, and the teachers of this country are in a 
position of crucial opportunity to educate an impor- 
tant part of the population, very likely the decisive 
part, to an acceptance of the ideas that must be 
accepted if we are to win the peace. The teachers of 
America are in a sense the key to victory in this 
world struggle. It is within their power to change 
the course of world history for a thousand years. 
What will they do with this immense responsibility? 

The peace of the world for generations to come de- 
pends not simply upon the writing of an intelligent 
peace settlement, but upon the general acceptance of 
the dynamic ideas that must underlie that settlement. 
We know from the experience of 1919 that such 
general acceptance cannot be generated over night 
or in a few weeks. Now is the time for the teachers 
of the country to exercise their decisive influence to 
win the peace. 

_ What is your school doing to prepare its students 
for participation in the post-war world? The social 
studies department is taking care of that. But what 
specifically is the social studies department doing? 
What ideals and attitudes is it fostering that will 
contribute to a better understanding of a better world 
to come? What ideals and attitudes do these social 
studies teachers themselves hold true? It certainly is 
not sufficient to say that the older generation has 
made a mess of the world. “You of the coming gen- 


eration will do a better job. Go ahead and do it.” 
How has the older generation failed? How can the 
coming generation do better? 

Now we are engaged in a great global war, which 
can be won in a permanent sense only if it is 
followed by a real global peace. This is the first 
great responsibility of the teacher—to convince every 
student of the necessity for our country to share in 
guaranteeing the peace of the world. We failed in 
1919 because the people of America had not learned 
that we must assume the responsibility in time of 
peace of cooperating with the nations of the world 
to prevent war. A policy of isolation in peace makes 
impossible isolation from war. A policy of coopera- 
tion in peace may avoid war. 

This attitude of acceptance of our world role is as 
imperative as it is logical. The tragic twenty years 
just ended certainly discredits isolation. That failure 
to share the burdens of keeping the peace failed to 
keep us out of war. Now we must try the other 
road, whether it be labelled World Federation, 
Union Now, or League of Free Nations. We do not 
propose that the terms of the peace settlement should 
be written now, or that teachers should advocate 
any particular plan. We do not know when or in 
what manner the war will end or what specific ar- 
rangements may be feasible under the conditions 
then prevailing. What we can be fairly certain of is 
that there will be alternatives and that we should do 
all in our power now to condition our students to 
acceptance of the alternative that is built upon the 
ideal of international cooperation, implemented by 
an organization with power, rather than the one that 
reverts to national competition. 

To those who might still distrust world federation 
the answer is clear. If you cannot trust the nations 
of the earth in peace-time cooperation, how can you 
in isolation trust them to keep the peace? To reject 
a world plan for cooperation is to admit war cannot 
be curbed. And it is not the American way to admit 
that an evil cannot be eradicated. 
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To those who claim that a peace based on world 
federation is idealistic, we might reply with Wood- 
row Wilson’s words: ‘Some people call me an 
idealist. That is the way I know I am an American.” 
Of course the plan is idealistic. Americans are proud 
of being idealists and their achievements have been 
born of their idealism. Teachers above all must be 
idealists. 

Teachers must be aware—and must make their 
pupils aware—that nationalism as we have known it, 
must be discarded and with it many of the trappings 
of nationalism such as the high protective tariff 
system. There is no space here to dwell upon the 
virtues and vices of protectionism; it simply does 
not fit into the scheme of world cooperation. Op- 
posite the protectionists’ arguments may I place the 
judgment of Herbert Agar: 

We are told that if it wasn’t for our protec- 
tive tariff the workman’s wages would soon re- 
semble those of a coolie. And this is odd for 
three reasons. In the first place only about seven 
million of the fifty million wage earners who 
are normally employed work in industries en- 
joying high protection. It does not seem likely 
that our wage levels are determined by the 
tariff benefits conferred upon this minority. In 
the second place our highest wages tend to be 
found in our efficient unprotected industries; our 
lowest wages tend to be found in the high tariff 
industries. In the third place it is generally true 
that factory employment has been at its peak 
in America when imports have been at their 
highest. 


*Herbert Agar, A Time for Greatness (Little, Brown and 
Company, 1942), p. 34. 


Cooperation replacing competition with restrictions 
in world trade is one of the foundations on which 
the lasting peace must be built, and one that 
our future “citizens must be taught to look upon 
with approval. 

Acceptance by the peoples of the world of a peace 
plan which includes a working scheme of shared 
responsibility for keeping the peace is only half the 
battle, and the second half. First, and perhaps more 
difficult, is the herculean task of winning the support 
of our own people and the other peoples of the 
world for such a plan. How persuade conquered 
Poles, defeated Germans, starved Greeks, exhausted 
Russians, to accept American leadership in a new 
world order? We can do it only by showing the 
world that our system of equality has something to 
offer the world. To be convincing to the rest of the 
world our democracy must be convincing enough to 
us to make us w#se it more than we do. The teachers of 
America, by their example even more than by their 
precept, must work to spread the democratic way of 
living. We must live the gospel of equality of op- 
portunity and work for the abolition of social and 
economic disqualifications based on race, religion, or 
creed. 

This dual task must be done if civilization is to 
have a chance to survive. Our people must be edu- 
cated to a higher level of democratic living, and they 
must learn to accept the imperative of world co- 
operation, at the cost of some national prerogatives. 

If the teachers of the country fail to rise to this re- 
sponsibility some one else will. Are teachers impor- 
tant? They can be vital—if they will. 


Visual and Other Aids 


ROBERT E. JEWETT 
Department of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Recent events have strikingly high-lighted the fact 
that social studies teachers have failed to emphasize 
the culture and history of Latin America in our 
classes. One of the factors contributing to this lack 
of emphasis has been the dearth of suitable visual 
materials treating this area. 

However, recently much has been done to remedy 
this situation. A notable example of this is the series 
of films issued by the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. The following films have been made available 
to schools by this office. 

Americans All—A two-reel sound film contrast- 


ing the cultures of the ancient Aztecs, Mexican In- 
dians, and Incas, with the modern cities of Latin 
America. 

The Bounteous Earth—A one-teel sound film por- 
traying the dances accompanying the blessings of 
animals on Candlemas Day in the city of Cholula. 

Brazil—A one-reel sound film depicting a compre- 
hensive view of the cities, industries, and amuse 
ments of modern Brazil. 

Brazil Gets the News—A one-reel sound film 
showing how Sao Paulo gets out a newspaper from 
gathering the news to distribution of the paper. 
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Colombia—A one-reel sound film giving a com- 
posite picture of the life and institutions within the 
country. 

The Day is New—A one-teel sound film depicting 
the high-lights in a day’s activity in Mexico City. 

Fiesta of The Hills—A one-reel sound film record- 
ing the activities involved in a Mexican Fiesta. 

‘High Spots of a High Country—A two-reel sound 
film portraying the significant aspects of civilization 
of present day Guatemala. 

Hill Towns of Guatemala—A one-teel motion pic- 
ture which depicts life in several small towns situ- 
ated on the slopes of an extinct volcanic mountain. 

A Line from Yucatan—A one-teel sound film 
high-lights the activities of the hemp industry to be 
found in this section of Mexico. Included in the 
portrayal are the effects of the closing of Pacific 
sources of this product. 

Our Neighbors Down the Road—A three-teel 
sound film, the subject of which is the 1300-mile 
Pan-American Highway which when constructed will 
connect the principal cities of South America. 

Patagonian Playground—A one-teel sound film 
which portrays the scenic beauty of Argentina’s 
Nahuel Huepi Park. 

Sundays in the Valley of Mexico—A one-teel 
sound film which depicts the environment around 
Mexico City. 

Wooden Faces of Totonicapan—Iin this one-reel 
sound film Guatemala’s Eight-Day Fiesta is depicted. 

These films can be obtained on a rental basis for a 
nominal sum—in most cases not to exceed fifty cents 
from any major film library. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, has released the following films 
dealing with the contemporary scene. All are one- 
half reel sound films. The sale price is $15.00 each, 
or can be obtained on a rental basis for $1.00 unless 
otherwise indicated. 

All God’s Chillun Need Wings—This is a story 
of the Air Cadet League of Canada which includes 
boys from twelve to eighteen years of age who are 
learning the fundamental skills necessary to become 
pilots. 

Front Line Children—This film tells what is being 
done to protect children in the war areas through 
evacuating them to the country and by transporting 
them to America. 

Production Soldiers—The subject of this film is 
labor's role in the war effort. The film portrays the 
activities of American labor leaders in the present 
Crisis, 

Hitler's Threat to America—In this film Ralph 
Ingersoll recounts his round-the-world inspection of 
today’s battle fronts, giving his impressions and 
analyses of the present war activities in the Atlantic, 


in Russia and China, and in the Pacific. 

I Saw Russia—A report by Ralph Ingersoll of his 
six weeks in the Soviet Union with special emphasis 
upon the morale of the Russian people. 

Middle East—This is a one-reel sound film which 
comprises maps and animations showing the im- 
portance of this part of the world in the present war. 
Rental price, $1.50; sale price, $15.00. 

Soviet School Children—This is a three-reel sound 
film portraying the training given the Russian school 
children from kindergarten to college. The film 
shows such activities as work in physical education, 
music, dancing, vocational training, and mastery of 
the fundamental skills. Rental price, $3.00; sale 
price, $25.50. 

Know Your Enemy—]apan—A two-teel sound 
film dealing with such vital questions as ‘‘How strong 
is Japan’s armed force?” ““Who rules Japan?” ‘How 
large is her reserve of raw materials?” and ‘What are 
the living standards of the Japanese?” 

Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, has released News Parade of The Year 
—1942. This film depicts the struggle for the pos- 
session of Guadalcanal, Japan’s air assault on Dutch 
Harbor, Alaska, the moving of U. S. troops into the 
Aleutian Islands, the battle of the Atlantic, the 
battle of Stalingrad, Brazil entering the war, the 
attack of the RAF on occupied France and nazi Ger- 
many, the Dieppe raid, and the Midway Island battle. 

This Corporation has also released U. S. Carriers 
Fight For Life and Russia Strikes Back (both sub- 
jects in the one film). The first phase of the film 
portrays the action of a United States carrier in a 
life and death struggle against a determined attack 
by Japanese bombers. The cameraman obtains shots 
of several near misses as Japanese planes crash into 
the ocean. The film shows the stern of the vessel set 
on fire by a bomb and the work of the fire-fighting 
crew who soon had the flames under control. 

The Russian phase of the film depicts the various 
aspects of the Russian counterattack beginning with 
the battle of Stalingrad. The nature of the building- 
by-building, street-by-street, type of fighting in this 
battle is vividly portrayed. The film then shows the 
spreading of the Russian attack into a general assault 
along the entire 1200-mile front. The affects of the 
coming of winter upon the campaign are shown. 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Av- 
enue, Chicago, has released Liberian Republic 
which depicts the role of Africa’s only republic in the 
present war. The film shows scenes of the native 
army drilling with the aid of United States Army 
officers. Included in this film are scenes of life in 
the primitive back country, as well as in the modern 
capital, Monrovia. President Barclay is shown par- 
ticipating in state ceremonies. 
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News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Girard College, Philadelphia 


THOUGHTS ON THE PosTWAR WORLD 

Rarely, if ever, have so many people in the midst 
of war given so much thought to the world of peace. 
At the turn of the year several journals took up the 
problem. Frontiers of Democracy, for January, con- 
verted the entire issue into ‘‘a handbook for discus- 
sion and study” of “Plans for a Post-War World.” 

William H. Kilpatrick, the editor, pointed out the 
road that must be followed: war must be outlawed 
and all nations must be assured economic security 
and freedom from want. Other distinguished writers 
analyzed and discussed several postwar proposals. In 
Professor Rugg’s discussion of various plans teachers 
will find references to pertinent and important books 
and reports of organizations. 

For those interested in further study of the matter, 
“An Outline of Study” is provided in Frontiers of 
Democracy. It is a guide to such questions as postwar 
nationalism, colonies, the issue of democracy, the 
status of the Axis powers, and the problems of the 
years immediately after hostilities cease. 

In Foreign Policy Reports for January 15 are ac- 
counts of ‘““What Americans Think About Post-War 
Reconstruction.” They summarize the opinions of 
people in the Rockies and on the West Coast and in 
upstate New York. A similar survey was made in 
the issue for October 1, 1942. Americans seem now 
to be less isolationist. They are more friendly toward 
the idea that the United States should assume world 
political and military responsibilities after the war. 
But they are by no means willing as yet to have the 
nation assume economic responsibility for other na- 
tions. 

An able and searching analysis of the present crisis 
is given in the February issue of International Con- 
ciliation (No. 387). Although called “Preliminary 
Recommendation on Postwar Problems,” this report 
presents an excellent study, brief and pointed, of the 
varied factors which brought the crisis about. The 
formulation was made by The Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Committee at the request of the Third Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics, at Rio de Janeiro in January of 1942. It has 
been submitted to the governments of those repub- 
lics by the Pan American Union. The recommenda- 
tion includes an itemized statement of the fundamen- 
tal requirements for a lasting peace. To anyone con- 
cerned about current international affairs this docu- 
ment is of great value. 

Considerable attention is being paid to Ely Cul- 


bertson’s plan for world federation. He proposes that 
eleven regional federations be established under a 
World Government. This should be initiated by lead- 
ing members of The United Nations. Probably the 
most important contribution in his plan is his in- 
genious and practical quota system for the use and 
control of national military power to guarantee peace, 

Mr. Culbertson described his proposal in the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Reader's Digest (‘A System to 
Win This War—and the Peace to Come’’). Eunice 
Clark gave a critical description of it in Common 
Sense for February (“The Culbertson Plan’). His 
own sixty-four page summary may be secured for 
twenty-five cents from World Federation, Inc., 16-A 
East 62nd Street, New York City. 


POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Raymond Leslie Buell, distinguished student of 
international relations, took stock, in Fortune for 
February, of the principal plans that have been pro- 
posed for postwar political reconstruction (‘“Drafts- 
men of the New World”). He pointed out that re- 
peated samplings of American public opinion reveal 
that a majority of our people favor some sort of union 
of nations, after the war; and they favor our mem- 
bership in it. From press, radio, and public forum 
there issues a continuous stream of favorable expres- 
sion. 

How, concretely and specifically, to implement this 
desire is still in doubt, although various bodies are 
seeking a formula. Clarence Streit, Ely Culbertson, 
and other individuals also have come forward with 
plans. But as yet no one postwar program seems to 
be acceptable, as was the League of Nations during 
World War I. 

The State Department’s Division of Special Re- 
search is collecting data and formulating proposals 
which deal with the many phases of the postwar 
world. Other committees have been formed, as 4 
result, to study particular aspects of the problem. 

In general, there are three alternatives which re- 
ceive serious consideration: ‘‘(1) a new form of 
world league, (2) world or regional federations, (3) 
an independent U. S. policy.”’ Each alternative has 
prominent proponents. Dr. Buell summarized their 
views and indicated the pros and cons of each al- 
ternative. 

Except for the extreme isolationists, supporters of 
the various alternatives agree “that after this wat 
some kind of universal association of nations will be 
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essential to transact the day-by-day business of the 
world.” The era of unlimited national sovereignty 
is apparently over. There is wide agreement also that 
regional groupings should be set up within the global 
framework. It is in these regional groupings that the 
curbs on national sovereignty would be supplied. 
Many agree, too, that for a long time to come global 
peace must be maintained by the victorious states; 
the burden falling primarily upon America, Britain, 
and Russia. The United Nations, therefore, should 
now “forge the closest ties” in order to prevent the 
forces of separation, held in check by the exigencies 
of war, from driving them apart when hostilities 
cease. 

In any event, no postwar program will succeed if it 
does not have the active support of the United States. 
We are in a position of leadership from which we 
must not abdicate. That would be a stupendous moral 
crime. We are leaders in the cause of the common 
man, in the cause of liberty and democratic freedom 
for all human beings. The revolution for freedom 
and equality is no longer a Western revolution. It 
has become global, encompassing mankind, and the 
call is to us, in the larger sphere, as once it was to 
our founding fathers in a narrower sphere. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS 


Those interested: in “Typical Wartime Activities 
of Secondary Schools’ will want to see the report 
on the matter which is made the leading feature of 
The School Executive for January. Schools all over 
the country are listed and their activities briefly sum- 
marized. The material is organized around: (1) 
“Training for the Armed Services and War Indus- 
tries,’ (2) “Producing Goods and Services for the 
War Efforts,” and (3) ‘Developing Understanding, 
Devotion, and Social Effectiveness in Democratic 
Living and Spreading the Concepts of World Citizen- 
ship Basic to a Just and Lasting Peace.” 

In the issue of High Points for the same month 
are several items which supplement fruitfully this 
teport in The School Executive. Murray Eisenstadt 
of the Midwood High School discussed ways for 
teaching our youth the meaning of total war (‘Total 
War in the Schools’). He submitted ten guiding 
principles essential to any wartime program in the 
schools. These principles apply to all phases of school 
activity. Of especial interest to teachers of the social 
studies are his brief remarks upon the teacher's tasks 
(1) of building up a “psychological front” by mak- 
ing each student feel that this is his war and (2) of 
bolstering the “‘cultural front,” of our democratic 
way, 
_S. J. Bernhard of the same school, listed ‘Films 
tor War Curricula.” The list is so long that it will 
o€ printed in several issues. The first instailment 


presented seven pages of films dealing with the prin- 
cipal branches of the “Armed Forces of the U. S.” 
and with aviation. Included were thirty-five films 
illustrative of American democracy. On pages 46-48 
of this issue were given brief descriptions of new 
publications of the United States Office of Education 
on the subject of ‘Materials and Suggestions for 
War Time Teaching.” 

Shortly before Christmas a conference was held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to consider 
“Education in a World at War.” Using this title as 
the theme of its January issue, the Teachers College 
Record presented a synthesis of the addresses and 
discussions. Suggestions were included to aid schools 
in their wartime programs. In conclusion, a commit- 
tee made a report for general use by schools: “Guides 
for Action Emerging from’ the Conference.’’ This 
report, and the entire issue, belong to that growing 
body of excellent material now available to schools 
in these war days. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


A very succinct statement of “Our Rights and 
Obligations as Free Citizens in Our Democracy’’ has 
been made by the Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum. It is reprinted on page 98 of 
the January issue of Frontiers of Democracy. 

It is always illuminating for young students to 
track down the abuses and the historical events which 
led to our familiar, traditional rights, especially since 
the search takes them from colonial America to 
Britain’s history and invites comparisons with the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Parallel to this list of rights and obligations, in 
Frontiers of Democracy, is printed the list of rights 
formulated early last year by the National Resources 
Planning Board. The young student, surprised by the 
tremendous shift in emphasis in the Board's list as 
compared with our traditional Bill of Rights, may be 
challenged to find how events and conditions since 
1787 have conspired to bring that shift about. The 
question, ‘“What are the abuses of our age?”’ takes on 
practical meaning and gives an air of reality to the 
earlier struggles. 

In Frontiers of Democracy, between these two 
lists of rights—1787 and 1942—there is a list of 
our obligations as free men who desire to preserve 
and earn these rights. It is rare to find obligations 
enumerated. This list, in juxtaposition to that of 
rights, shares in the importance usually attributed to 
rights. And are we not becoming very sensitive to the 
need for impressing all citizens with the importance 
of obligations, without which rights cannot flourish? 


BEVERIDGE PLAN 


Miss M. Craig McGeachy of the British Embassy 
in Washington contributed a good review of ‘‘The 
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Beveridge Plan’ to the January number of Survey 
Graphic. She pointed out that the report of Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge was a natural outgrowth of the social 
security developments in Great Britain since World 
War I. The Beveridge Committee drew upon the ex- 
perience of social workers, religious and educational 
bodies, professional organizations, trade unions, in- 
dustrialists, women’s societies, the civil service, and 
many individuals. Its report is a people’s report, 
therefore. 

It attempts to reconcile planning with individual 
freedom, both of which are essential for building a 
better world. Our technological progress has made 
planning a necessity. How use it without injuring 
democratic cooperation? In the use of the contribu- 
tory principle the Beveridge Report finds a means for 
reconciliation. It plans, too, for voluntary bodies as 
well as for those to be set up by government. “Many 
a device has been tried out first in the seed bed of 
a voluntary agency, to be transferred later to the 
garden plot of official organization. . . .” 

Miss McGeachy was concerned mainly with the 
underlying philosophy of the report and with its 
historical basis in British experience. A full page 
summary of its main provisions, however, is included 
in the article. The summary shows clearly what are 
regarded as the essentials ‘For a Minimum Standard 
of Social Security in Britain.” 

A dispassionate and lucid assessment of the Bev- 
eridge Report was made in Harper's Magazine for 
March, by C. Martley Grattan, a competent student 
of affairs (“Beveridge Plans Are Not Enough’). 
Mr. Grattan warns us that we must not attribute to 
the Beveridge Report purposes which it distinctly 
eschews. 

It is not a new plan. New Zealand, since 1938, has 
been operating a unified Social Security Act which 
is like the Beveridge plan in many ways. Nor is it 
a plan for the destruction of poverty. It does propose 
to eliminate stark want. It would provide the es- 
sentials of subsistence in food, shelter, clothing, and 
health. But these essentials will not eliminate pov- 
erty. The plan will not encourage idleness by de- 
priving people of the incentive to work. Its benefits 
are only enough to guard against the dire want that 
is a threat to life itself. Ignorance, squalor, disease, 
and idleness will still be problems. 

The difficulties that Sir William proposes to meet, 
at the level of subsistence, by insurance of free grants, 
are: unemployment, disability, loss of livelihood, re- 
tirement from occupation, the various marriage needs 
of a woman, funeral expenses, expenses of child 
care, and physical disease or incapacity. The costs 
would be met largely by the regular, fixed conttri- 
butions made by the people themselves, supplemented 
by employers and government subsidies. 


The Beveridge plan is designed to be only one 
part of an attack upon the great evils of want, dis- 
ease, ignorance, squalor, and idleness. As Mr. Grat- 
tan remarks, it is the first detailed, concrete plan to 
implement the sixth section of the Atlantic Charter: 
freedom from want. The other freedoms are stil] in 
neéd of similar, concrete implementation, before we 
shall have attained a peaceful, prosperous world. All 
these matters Sir William himself makes clear in his 
report. Mr. Grattan’s calm appraisal is refreshing 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Last year the Commission on Curricula of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools published an important vol- 
ume on General Education in the American High 
School (Scott, Foresman, and Company, 1942). It 
supplied the theme for some very pertinent discus- 
sions of general education before the Commission, 
about a year ago. Five of the papers were printed in 
the concluding twenty-five pages of the North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly for January, 1943. 

It appears that, under the name of general edu- 
cation, a revolution is taking place in the secondary 
school; or at least a trend in progress for several 
decades is being speeded up because so many edv- 
cators now recognize it, believe in it, and think it 
should be accepted and furthered. 

From the symposium in the Quarterly a few out- 
standing statements can here be summarized. They do 
shed light on a movement in which secondary school 
teachers are vitally concerned. General education, as 
now viewed, is education for all and not only for 
the few who may enter higher institutions. It is con- 
cerned with total personality and not only with 
intellect: ‘‘. . . general education programs must be 
defined in terms of what the learner is. or does 
rather than in terms of course content or a body of 
knowledge.” And it is concerned with the indi- 
vidual’s non-specialized activities, for it seeks to pre- 
pare him for efficient living, be his vocation what it 
may. But training for vocation is not belittled or 
neglected. 

General education is essential because everybody 
needs it. Our present secondary education too often 
is a luxury because only a few need it. Altogether 65 
per cent of our youth do not finish high school; an- 
pee 30 per cent do not finish college. If all but 

5 per cent of our youth do not graduate from col- 
lege and they attended a high school whose curricu- 
lum was dominated by college preparation, theit 
secondary education was luxury rather than essential 
education. 

Secondary education is by no means universal 4s 
yet. It still is selective, keeping the more intelligent 
and weeding out the rest. Among the more recent 
studies is one made in Maryland which ‘“‘indicates 
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that a child with an I.Q. of 110 has three times the 
chance of finishing high school which one with an 
LQ. of 90 has.” 

It is also selective on an economic basis. People 


have looked upon a high school education as prepas . 


ration for a white-collar job, although many whom 
the school trains for such jobs will never have them. 
Children from the families of the poor attend high 
school in smaller proportion than children from 
well-to-do families. Studies show ‘“‘that children in 
the highest economic brackets continued beyond the 
eighth grade eleven times as frequently as children 
from the lowest economic group.” Of the poor, only 
one-tenth of those who enter high school, graduate; 
but of the well-to-do, eight-tenths who enter, gradu- 
ate. No small factor is the financial burden upon the 
pupil which too often discourages the poor student 
who lacks the means to be “in the swim.” In our 
“free’’ schools money for A.A. tickets, for plays, 
books, pencils, musical instruments, etc., counts up 
to many dollars per year. Dollars which the poor 
lack, create in them a feeling of discouragement about 
continuing school. 

Secondary education is selective in other ways. The 
urban child finds it easier to go to high school than 
does his rural cousin. Upwards of three-fourths of city 
youth go to high school, but only one-third of rural 
youth do so. Yet the farm boy and girl, in millions 
of cases, later become members of urban communi- 
ties. Much rural education, in many states, is still 
so meager as to form a troublesome problem today. 

These few observations outline some phases of 
the problem and the trend. What various schools are 
doing, what they can do, what services secondary 
education can and does render the community, and 
other aspects of the question were discussed in the 
five articles which comprised the symposium. 


CHINA 


The Journal of the National Education Association 
for February carried the official account of the cur- 
rent struggle in China recently prepared by the Office 
of War Information. It reviewed with care the back- 
ground of the fight for liberty and democracy there, 
since the days of the 1911 revolution. The principles, 

the purposes, and the work of Dr. Sun Yat-sen were 
described to show how he gave direction to the 
course of the revolution. The rise of Chiang Kai-shek, 
the internal strife with which he has had to contend, 
the war with Japan, and the great transformations 
in China under his leadership were woven together 
to give a picture of the new China that is arising. 

This article on ‘Heroic China” is adorned with 
several illustrations, including a very striking photo- 
gtaph of Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 


CALENDAR REFORM 

January 1, 1945, is a practicable date for inaugu- 
rating world-wide calendar reform. The matter con- 
tinues to attract attention. Fourteen nations already 
have approved the World Calendar. In The Scientific 
Monthly for February, Dr. W. E. Castle of the 
University of California described “Calendars and 
Calendar Reform.” He considered the World Calen- 
dar as, on the whole, the most satisfactory, and 
devoted more attention to it than to others. He 
pointed out both its advantages and its weaknesses 
and expressed the opinion that only inertia is holding 
back its introduction. Even the churches, now, are 
favorable. Young people will enjoy this article. 


For TEACHER AND CLASSROOM 


Following its practice of other years, to which 
reference has been made here, The School Review 
in its February issue lists publications dealing with 
secondary school subjects. This bibliography in- 
cludes only such selected books, articles, pamphlets, 
reports, and other publications as have appeared 
since the last list was printed about a year ago. In 
the “Selected References on Secondary-School In- 
struction,” in the section on social studies, Professor 
Robert E. Keohane of the University of Chicago 
names nearly forty items. He purposely omits all 
articles in the two journals, THE SOCIAL STUDIES and 
Social Education as is the usual custom because of the 
prominence of these magazines. 

Vera M. Dean performs a useful service in the 
February 1 issue of Foretgn Policy Reports by de- 
scribing the pros and cons of the question, “What 
Future for Germany?” The problem, of course, is as 
important as it is troublesome and disconcerting. 
To a large extent Mrs. Dean plays the part of a 
reporter and not that of a judge. She brings together 
the views of leaders and thinkers who are concerning 
themselves with such practical problems as the dis- 
position of the nazi leaders and their active follow- 
ers, military occupation of nazi lands, administrative 
problems, what to do with the German people and 
the German states, territorial problems, and iie 
nature of the final peace with Germany. 

A highly instructive group of ten pictures illus- 
trating “Soil Conservation” is given on page 40 of 
the February issue of The Journal of the National 
Education Association. An explanation of each of the 
pictures accompanies the set. Facing it is a brief state- 
ment by Vernon G. Carter, Director of Conservation 
Education in the Zanesville (Ohio) schools, giving 
practical hints of ways in which children and youth 
can help in conservation ( ‘Education, Resources, and 
This War’’). These ways, if practiced, will make 
young people conscious of the conservation problem 
which has become a permanent one in this country. 
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The George School, George School, Pennsylvania 


The Nazi State. By William Ebenstein. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. Pp. xi, 355. $2.00. 
Since the return of the American newspaper men 
after the outbreak of the war between the United 
States and Germany we have had a flood of pub- 
lications about life inside nazi Germany. Some of 
them were valuable contributions. Not one of these 
books, however, gave a comprehensive understanding 
of the structure and the moving forces of the present 
political, economic, and cultural set up in Germany. 
It is just this that this book tries to achieve, and it 
does it, on the whole, very successfully. I do not re- 
member a book on the nazi state that equals that of 
Ebenstein’s in presenting a vast quantity of material 
and making it understandable to readers who may 
not have enough background for studying the intrica- 
cies of present day Germany. Sometimes the author is 
inclined to use a kind of language that may create 
some doubt as to whether after all his temperament 
is not stronger than his scholarly objectivity. Closer 
scrutiny, however, shows that even his caustic and 
satirical remarks are well based on facts. 

The book starts by pointing out the deep contra- 
diction in the nazi doctrine. On the one hand the 
German people is the master race destined and capa- 
ble of ruling the whole world. On the other hand 
this race of supermen is unable, according to its own 
spokesmen, to rule itself. This basic confusion in 
Hitlerism was always disguised by its boundless bru- 
tality, the real source of Hitler’s ‘successes.’ Eben- 
stein goes through all the theories, if this term is 
permitted, and practices of nazism. He shows what 
is most difficult to understand for Americans, that 
total dictatorship means total control of all human 
activities. There is not the slightest loophole left for 
personal freedom. The famous leisure time organiza- 
tion “Strength through Joy,” for instance, which has 
deceived so many people of good will never was 
anything else than a gigantic enterprise to bring 
all recreation under complete state control, too. The 
chapter on the church struggle is of special impor- 
tance because it reduces the partial opposition of the 
churches to its proper proportion. Ebenstein knows 
about the tremendous responsibility which most of 
the German clergymen (Protestant, Lutherans, Re- 
formed, Evangelical, etc.), have for the destruction 
of Germany’s democracy and the rise of Hitlerism. 

I regret that Ebenstein sometimes seems to come 
close to those theories which see in Hitler the out- 
growth of special attitudes of the German people. 


The fact stands that Germany was not the first coun- 
try to produce a totalitarian dictatorship and is cer- 
tainly not the only one. A world problem cannot be 
explained satisfactorily through the attempt to find 
its roots in one nation, however great its individual 
responsibility may be. 
F. W. SOLLMANN 

Pendle Hill, Pennsylvania 


The Principles of Power. By Guglielmo Ferrero. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Pp. ix, 333. 
$3.50. 

Professor Ferrero’s book gives the reader a better 
understanding of the foundations and motivating 
forces of government during the last few centuries 
and the various revolutionary factors involved in the 
outbreak of the Second World War. The thesis with 
which this book is concerned may be summed up as 
follows: 

The cause of the frightful disorder to which 
Europe has succumbed is not the disturbance of 
international relations among the various states 
of which it is composed. That disturbance is 
itself the result of something far more pro- 
found—the international crises that completely 
upset nearly all the Old World states. The war 
now devastating the world is the result of the 
revolutions that, since 1917, have convulsed 
practically the whole of the European continent. 

What do all these revolutions mean? Where did 
they come from? Where are they heading? The an- 
swer to these questions, which Professor Ferrero has 
discovered after a great deal of thought and research, 
is a political one. He states: 

From the Middle Ages to 1914, Europe was 
governed by the great dynasties. Monarchy was 
the only political system in almost the whole of 
Europe—except for a few states unaware ol 
their privileged position, England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries—that ensured an organized government. 
Gradually weakened by the developments in 
Western civilization after the French Revolu- 
tion, the monarchic system was completely over- 
thrown at the end of the First World War. All 
the European peoples, except for the small 
minority of privileged states, suddenly found 
themselves without the governments by which 
they had been guided for centuries; they were 
obliged to try to govern themselves, and they 
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proclaimed republics. Then, all over Europe the 
same tragedy took place that had ravaged 
France at the end of the eighteenth century, 
when for the first time, the monarchy having 
collapsed, the French people attempted to found 
a republic. In almost all of Europe after 1919, 
as in France after 1789, the difficulty of organ- 
izing a republic in a country saturated with 
monarchic traditions led to all sorts of chaos, 
which resulted in the creation of revolutionary 
governments. It was these revolutionary gov- 
ernments that finally unleashed a general war, 
for the same reasons and in exactly the same 
manner as the French Revolution. We are wit- 
nessing the repetition of Napoleon’s adventure 
on a world-wide scale—Napoleon’s adventure 
translated into German. 

In the development of his thesis, the author speaks 
of legitimate and illegitimate governments. He de- 
fines a legitimate government as a government in 
which the power is established and exercised ac- 
cording to rules long predetermined, recognized and 
accepted by everyone, interpreted and applied with- 
out vacillation or hesitancy but with unanimous 
agreement, in accordance with the letter and spirit of 
the laws, re-enforced by traditions. England and 
Switzerland have legitimate governments. Illegiti- 
mate government is the antithesis of legitimate gov- 
ernment: a government in which the power is 
bestowed and exercised according to principles and 
tules imposed by force over too short a period of 
time and not accepted by a large majority. According 
to Ferrero’s definition, Germany and Italy have 
illegitimate governments. When a government is 
illegitimate, the fear that is latent becomes open and 
in the end destroys the government. 

Ferrero by comparing the French Revolution with 
existing revolutions demonstrates why the revolution- 
ary governments that have been multiplying in Eu- 
tope for the past twenty years were fated to end up 
in a general war; and why peace can only be estab- 
lished and maintained in Europe with the help of 
legitimate governments. Ferrero believes that this 
truth will be able to save the world. 


; FRANCIS JAMES CARBON 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 


War Without Inflation: The Psychological Approach 
to Problems of War Economy. By George 
Katona. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. x, 213. $2.50. 

This book deals with the problems of inflation 
confronting the people of the United States during 
the Second World War from the viewpoint of the 
psychologist. The first chapter shows how inflation 
arises. It attempts to show that inflation is not the 


“automatic effect of economic factors.” Psychological 
expectations play an equally important part. The 
author then tries to show how these expectations 
arise. The next two chapters deal with price fixing, 
rationing, and the psychological preparation of price 
fixing. A plea is made for an intelligent approach to 
rationing and price fixing. This approach is based 
on the assumption that the public will respond more 
favorably to these measures if they are explained 
and made understandable. A mere statement, often 
repeated, to the effect that these measures will hold 
down prices, coupled with threats to punish hoarders 
and other undesirable responses, will not suffice to 
ward off inflation. 

In the fourth chapter, the point is made that be- 
fore these measures are introduced much can be done 
to combat inflation by a sound understanding of how 
the public views the problem of inflation as a whole. 
With this in mind, an appropriate publicity cam- 
paign both private and governmental can be initiated 
aiming at explaining the situation as it is, and show- 
ing how views building up inflationary expectations 
are wrong. It should also demonstrate what voluntary 
measures the public can undertake, for example, the 
purchase of War Bonds, which could help to make 
government regulation unnecessary. In this chapter 
the author points out again that inflation is not 
necessarily inevitable in times of war, and that con- 
sumers supplies are adequate, provided demand is 
kept at pre-war levels. Both these points arise nat- 
urally out of the discussion as to how the ordinary 
public views problems of inflation. 

Chapters five and six deal with the question of how 
to keep demand down through financial measures 
such as taxation and savings. Six criteria of wartime 
taxation are laid down. The application of these 
criteria will make taxation an added weapon in the 
battle against inflation. They represent an ideal to- 
ward which we are striving in practice, but we still 
have a long way to go. The question of how best to 
encourage saving is gone into at some length. It 1s 
suggested that as many different types of appeals to 
save as possible be made. The purchase of War 
Bonds, for instance, should not merely be encouraged 
on patriotic grounds alone, but on egotistical ones as 
well. Thus a wider section of the public is reached. 
Finally, it is suggested that saving take as many 
different forms as possible. The installment purchase 
of goods for post war delivery is cited as an example. 
Here again the psychological aspect of inflation is 
brought out by the idea that the campaigns for new 
forms of saving should begin at a time when the 
outburst of a buying wave is expected, as just before 
Christmas 1942. 

In closing, the author discusses the connection be- 
tween government publicity and the fight against in- 
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flation. He also brings out the connection between 
the latter and the problems of the post war period. 
The section headed, ‘‘Pretesting Future Responses” 

contains some interesting suggestions as to how the 
government might secure information in advance as 
to probable public reaction to contemplated anti- 
inflationary measures. 

This reviewer cannot help wishing that War W ith- 
out Inflation will be carefully studied by those direct- 
ing the fight against inflation in Washington. There 
has been far too great a concentration by the govern- 
ment on the restrictive economic aspects of the strug- 
gle. The psychological aspect has been mishandled in 
most cases. For example, a speech by some official 
the day after shoe rationing was introduced, to the 
effect that the yearly shoe quota set by the rationing 
authorities would probably have to be reduced, is a 
minor case in point. On reading about this, the re- 
viewer's first reaction was uy a pair of shoes at 
once though he did not nee? cin. Many others must 
have reacted in the same way. 

The only criticism about the book is that the au- 
thor seems somewhat optimistic as to the result of 
the struggle. This criticism can only be proved by 
the passing of time. The program laid down is a good 
one, and War Without Inflation certainly deserves a 
wide public. 

WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
Saint Mark’s School 
Southboro, Massachusetts 


As The Twig Is Bent. By Richard Welling. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Pp. ix, 295. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 

In this interesting book, the reader is introduced, 
by many intimate glimpses and personal stories, to a 
man who has devoted the greater part of his life to 
the fight for democracy. It is an informal autobiogra- 
phy of Richard Welling, in which he tells of his life 
and growth toward a fuller understanding of the 
democratic way of life. Civil Service reform, ballot 
reform, home rule, good government, self- -govern- 
ment in the schools—these have been his chief civic 
interests. 

His long and fruitful life has been filled with in- 
teresting experiences. He fought as an ensign in the 
Spanish-American war, and commanded the naval 
base at Montauk during World War I, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that it is only his age—he is now 
eighty-four—that keeps him from some similar serv- 
ice in World War II. He has been interested in im- 
proving and cleaning up government, local and 
national, ever since his graduation from Harvard 
sixty-two years ago. In his work for better govern- 
ment, he has been affiliated with many organizations 
such as the (New York) City Reform Club, the 


Good Government Clubs, and the National Mv. 
nicipal League. He served as Civil Service Commis- 
sioner for New York City, and was for a time the 
President of the Civil Service Reform Association as 
well as many other organizations. His work as a prac- 
ticing lawyer for over five decades has given him an 
invaluable insight into the problems he has sought 
to clear up. 

From the point of view of his contribution to edu- 
cation, his most important act was to found the Na- 
tional Self-Government Committee—now about forty 
years old. The purpose of this organization was to 
give young people a chance to understand his racy 
by governing themselves in school and in their own 
organizations. Though the activity of this Committee 
has not been unopposed, it has continued to grow 
in membership and value through the decades since 
its beginning. 

This autobiography contains many interesting and 
intimate anecdotes about some of the people—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, John Dewey and others—with 
whom Richard Welling has come in contact along 
life’s way. 

For teachers of American history, this book has 
much by way of human interest stories with which to 
enrich the study of the last sixty years of American 
history. For teachers of civics and problems of de- 
mocracy, there are many interesting discussions and 
illustrative anecdotes about politics and problems of 
government which would be interesting in class proj- 
ects and discussions. 

RICHARD L. McFEELY 
George School, Pennsylvania 


Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexicc 
Oterman’s Attempted Reconquest, 1680-1682 
By Charles Wilson Hackett. Two Volumes. 
Coronado Historical Series, Vols. VIII and IX. 
Edited by George P. Hammond. Albuquerque: 
The University of New Mexico Press, 1942. 
Pp. ccx, 262; xii, 430. $10.00. 

These two new volumes in the Coronado Historical 
Series provide valuable additions to an important 
and ambitious undertaking designed to make avail- 
able the documentary evidence on early American 
history of the Southwest. In this presentation the 
author discusses the historical significance of the 
revolt of the Pueblo tribes, an upheaval which all but 
destroyed the power of the Spanish in New Mexico 
at the end of the seventeenth century and which has 
had an important effect on the subsequent course of 
American history in this region. Had this revolt not 
occurred it cannot be doubted that growing Spanish 
power would have eventually destroyed the indigi- 
nous cultures of these sedentary tribes with the result 
that Spanish institutions and population would have 
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become much more dominant and firmly rooted 
throughout this region, What difference this would 
have made in subsequent historical events of course 
is problematical but we can be sure that the later 
conflict of Mexican and American interests in this 
area would have been somewhat altered. 

The social and ethnic consequences of this revolt 
are no less interesting for today we still find many 
of the Indian tribes which so energetically asserted 
themselves to maintain their identity almost three 
centuries ago, still vigorous, cultural and linguistic 
entities, relatively little changed by their long con- 
tact with European civilization. Such persistence and 
strength in aboriginal institutions in the face of four 
centuries of both organized and insidious European 
pressure presents a phenomenon of prime interest to 
students of human society. 

D. S. DAVIDSON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


The Rise of Our Free Nation. By Edna McGuire and 
Thomas B. Portwood. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1942. Pp. x, 774. Illustrated. 
$1.88. 


The study of American history has suddenly taken 
on new life. The Army and Navy in settling on an 
educational program have made the story of our 
tise a must course. This sudden desire to bring the 
facts of the past before the youth of the nation de- 
mands that these facts be presented clearly and hon- 
estly. This book achieves this objective. 

The authors of this new text have developed a 
good size book of which a large portion is taken up 
with illustrations. The reviewer feels that illustra- 
tions are excellent for stimulating thought, but at 
times they are overdone.:-This text is geared for high 
school pupils and these youngsters need no such 
vivid illustrations to show them their places in the 
American way of life. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Reading to Learn,” the au- 
thors at the end of each ‘‘division’’ submit a short 
bibliography. Most of the books included would fit 
the reading pleasure of boys and girls in their early 
teens, but for older students they would leave little 
incentive, for outside reading. (e.g. Ida Tarbell, Boy 
Scout's Life of Lincoln). 

It would be quite unfair to leave the impression 
that these points, which appear to this reviewer as 
shortcomings, leave nothing good to say for this text. 
The style is free flowing and makes for easy reading. 
The authors have included some fine maps, which are 
80 necessary in this ever-changing world. The inclu- 
sion of an annotated Constitution of the United 








Ready Soon 


—the revised, 6th Edition 
of this popular economics 
text— 


Smith's 


ECONOMICS 


AN INTRODUCTION 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 


This new edition takes full account of the many 
changes in economic life resulting from the war 
and war conditions. It brings the material of this 
tested text as nearly up to the present as possible. 
Like earlier editions, it offers clear, concrete 
treatment, understandable presentation, and 
problems which apply economic principles to 
everyday life situations. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 











States is certainly an excellent help. All in all this is 

another text in a field that is always ready and able 

to accept a new and different slant on a great story. 
JAMEs J. FLYNN 

Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School 

Brooklyn, New York 


Geography and Society. By James Franklin Cham- 
berlain. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1942. Pp. xi, 675. Illustrated. $1.96. 

Having written the review for the 1938 edition of 
this book, it was with a great deal of sympathy and 
understanding that the reviewer carefully examined 
this revision of a good book. As a teacher of the sub- 
ject he realizes how difficult are the problems that a 
teacher faces when he prepares a lesson on modern 
geography today. These difficulties are multiplied 
many times by a writer who knows that months 
must elapse before his book reaches its market. 

The book has been carefully revised to make it 
completely up to date, meaning of course, to date of 
publication. New charts, tables, and statistics are 
included throughout, and the text matter has been 
rewritten wherever necessary to incorporate the im- 
portant changes brought about by the present World 
War. 

The viewpoint is excellent. Part One gives the stu- 
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dent the necessary background of humanized physical 
geography. Part Two takes up the world’s major 
industries and emphasizes the importance of the 
world’s commerce. Part Three treats the political 
geography of the world according to key countries, 
devoting special attention to the geography of the 
United States. 
The book is well illustrated and what is most im- 
ortant is that these illustrations blend into the text 
of the book. They are not inserted to occupy meaning- 
less space but can actually be used by the teacher for 
purposes of clarification of various geographical 
items. A novel and interesting pictorial section— 
China At War—has been added. 

A good geography book is still a necessity and 
this one fills the bill. But the day has passed when 
one can teach only with a geography book. The addi- 
tional use of the daily newspaper, the picture maga- 
zines, the radio, and motion pictures are needed to 
give a complete understanding of the subject. 

HAROLD GLUCK 
Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


The Growth of the American Republic. Vol. 1 (1000- 
1865). Vol. II (1865-1942). By Samuel Eliot 
Morison and Henry Steele Commager. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xvi, 
825, xiv, 785. Illustrated. $3.50 each. 


In American education, the textbook has played an 
extremely important part in classroom instruction, 
and, although the trend today is toward the introduc- 
tion of other materials and experiences either in the 
place of the textbook or to supplement it, the vicari- 
ous experiences which come through the printed page 
loom large in most instructional procedures. The 
choice of suitable and adequate textbooks is, then, 
an important function of the teacher, the supervisor, 
or others who may have this responsibility. 

Basic questions in the intelligent selection of text- 
books and collateral reading material for a specific 
course or given group of pupils include such as 
these: ‘Who are the authors and how competent are 
they to write accurately and authoritatively on the 
subject?’” ‘““Who are the publishers?” ‘Does the 
content of the book cover adequately the topic or 
topics it is supposed to?” “Is the presentation suita- 
ble for the group under consideration?” “What sort 
of teaching aids are incorporated in the text?”’ “Does 
the format of the book lend to its attractiveness and 
usefulness?”’ 

It is with such questions in mind that the reviewer 
has appraised the new, enlarged, and more compre- 
hensive edition of The Growth of the American Re- 
public, Volumes I and II, by Samuel Eliot Morison 
and Henry Steele Commager. 


The authors brought forth the first edition of this 
work in 1930 as a single volume, starting the account 
in 1763 and terminating it in 1917. In 1936, the 
second edition was published, in two volumes, en- 
larged to include more of the story from the Civil 
War down to the second inauguration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In this, the third edition, the 
story is pushed back to begin with the origin of man 
in America, and carried up to the entry of America 
into the Second World War, and is now incorporated 
in two well-bound volumes, a factor of some impor- 
tance in a book that is primarily intended for school 
or college use. 

The authors are well-known men in the field of 
American history and education. Both are teachers, 
authors, and historians. Samuel Eliot Morison, pro- 
fessor of American history, Harvard University, and 
author of the recently-published life of Columbus, 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, has been selected by the 
United States government to write the official history 
of the Navy in the Second World War. Henry Steele 
Commager, professor of history, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the author of several widely used books: Docu- 
ments of American History, Heritage of America, 
and others. Both men are noted for the accuracy and 
authenticity of their research and writings, and these 
two volumes add to their reputation for high stand- 
ards of scholarship. Their free, easy style makes their 
work easy to comprehend, and attractive to the stu- 
dent and other readers. Most of the chapters are short, 
and deal with the events of a short period of time, 
a feature which adds much to its usefulness espe- 
cially in secondary schools. 

Volume I covers the period from 1000 to 1865. 
The first two chapters are devoted to the events from 
1000 to 1600. The rest of this volume, some thirty- 
five more chapters, is given to the developments from 
1600 to 1865. The treatment is primarily chrono- 
logical although some chapters deal rather specifically 
with some political, social, or economic issue charac- 
teristic of the times, leaving to preceding or succeed- 
ing chapters the fuller development of the period 
under discussion. For example, Chapter XIII is 
devoted to the origins, development, and final draft 
of the federal Constitution, leaving to Chapters XII 
and XIV the fuller description of the country during 
the years just preceding, during, and those succeed- 
ing 1787. 

Volume II covers the shorter period from 1865 
to 1942. It is more topical in its general approach 
than is Volume I. More frequently the chapters are 
devoted to specific developments such as, Trans porta 
tion, 1865-1900; Labor, 1865-1933; Immigration, 
1865-1936; Agriculture and the Farm Problem, 
1865-1920; and Arts, Philosophy, and Letters, 1865- 
1920. 
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Each of the twenty-six chapters in this volume 
makes, in a clear, analytical way, a contribution to the 
important story of the growth and development of 
our country during these decades, interweaving the 
political, social, and economic threads in an expert 
manner. 

The reviewer found especially interesting the 
analysis and interpretation of the New Deal. The 
authors were able to do this with a sympathetic ob- 
jectivity, seeing in it the reasons for its being and the 
things attempted and accomplished, yet retaining a 
critical attitude toward its limitations and failures. 
The success with which they do this is a strong testi- 
mony to their intellectual integrity and scholarship. 

The authors have an unusual knack for portraying 
the essential qualities of character possessed by the 
main actors in this long drama. The thumb-nail 
sketches are skillfully drawn. 

For the teacher who looks for questions at the end 
of the chapter to help his pupils in appraising how 
much they have secured from the chapter or to test 
their ability for relational thinking about the ma- 
terial, the book is somewhat limited. There are none. 
Such questions are especially helpful at the secondary 
level because the pupil’s power for self-evaluation is 
usually more limited than at the college level. This 
would hardly constitute a serious criticism of the 
books, however. 

Both volumes are rich with many maps, large, 
well-drawn, vividly graphic. Each volume is carefully 
and thoroughly indexed, and although there is little, 
if any, cross-referencing in the body of the text itself, 
the care with which the index has been prepared 
offsets this. 

Extensive bibliographies, selected to give an over- 
view of the topic or period, as well as specific sug- 
gestions to supplement each chapter add immeasur- 
ably to the value of these books for school and college 
use. 

The Appendix contains the full text of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and some statistical 
tables which, in addition to those commonly found 
in American history books, i.e., Admission of States 
to the Union, Presidents of the United States and 
dates of their Administrations, include others of 
great value such as, Table of Population of the 
United States, 1770-1940; Immigration Quotas, 
1930; United States Government Receipts and Ex- 
penditures, 1787-1941. 

These two volumes should make an excellent basic 
textbook for a course in American history in college. 
For the more able student at the upper, secondary 
school level, they are also quite suitable either as a 
basic text, or, perhaps more effectively, as supplemen- 
tary materials in a course in either American history 
of in problems of American democracy. For the 


younger students in high schools much of the vocabu- 
lary would prove rather difficult. 


RICHARD H. MCFEELY 
George School, Pennsylvania 
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